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THE ANGLER’S SPRING 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


The snowdrops died, the daffodils were spent, 
And then she walked among the hyacinths 
blue— 
An angel to Earth’s azure Heaven sent 
To light the golden stars of furze anew. 
ASE: f- 


P SHERE is no more soul-stirring 
moment in the whole cycle of 
Nature’s year than that one in 
which we feel ‘that the life- 

giving Spring—which had tarried so 

long by the way—has really come. For 

a long while, perhaps, the stillness of 

winter has slept in the grey valleys, 

the bitter East winds wailed through 
the empty branches with a dismal 
sound. The snowdrops that had come 
in earlier days to foretell the turn in 
the year had gone away again. Many 
of the brave daffodils lost heart— 
they had waited so long, and the 
wind seared their delicate petals as 
with fire. Passing gleams of sun- 
shine may have shone upon a bright 
little blue violet or two on the hedge- 
row bank, but as for the rest the 
hands had fallen from the face of the 
clock and the dial of the earth gave 
no response to the passing hours. 
True, that most courageous of sylvan 
lovers, the wood-pigeon, might have 
cooed when the lights were low in the 
evening woods, but only to check 
himself suddenly, conscious, it would 
seem, of the sound of his own amorous 
voice ; or as if he remembered that 
the time of the singing of birds was 





not yet. The daisies, again, which 
had opened their eyes when they 
thought they heard the feet of Spring 
walking in the green meadows of 
earlier days, turned over and went to 
sleep again. And the celandines and 
dandelions of the wayside shrugged 
their shoulders and hid themselves 
deep in their green coat-collars when 
the dry grass shivered in the wind, 
which sent the dust-cloud rising like 
smoke into the tree tops. 

The monotony of a long spell of 
East-wind weather is nearly as de- 
pressing asa prolonged frost, when the 
very pores of life are sealed and Nature 
is gagged and bound into silent sub- 
mission, But now we are conscious of 
a deeper feeling of impatience which 
we cannot suppress. The blighting 
winds have sown the seeds of dis- 
quietude in our hearts. . We have 
been bidden to the Feast of Spring, 
and are kept long waiting. Is it that 
the dregs of winter are still in the 
air, and the shy virgin who peeped 
furtively into a cold and unsym- 
pathetic world weeks ago is yet afraid? 
Or has she grown so soon into a fickle, 
teasing mistress? But perhaps she 
is here all the while, hiding her 
*‘ smiles and tears,” and laughing at 
us behind a misty veil of grey mock- 
modesty. However it may be, we 
cannot help thinking in our hearts 
—let unkind cynics say what they 
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“PRIMROSE DAYS.” 


may—that she is longing to come to 
jubilation, gladness and love, that she 
is thirsting to let her young spirit 
loose like a bird from its cage, and 
to abandon it to life, to happiness, 
and to the sun. 

Then one evening when the long, 
shy twilight is lingering, hesitating 
on the borderland of night, we sud- 
denly become aware of an approach- 
ing change. The opal of the evening 
sky has lost its fires of green and blue 
and rose, and the hills rise black 
against a pale lemon-yellow, wisped 
and fretted with grey. Next morning 
our window panes are misty, as if a 


dew had breathed upon them, and a 
warm, wet wind softly greets us at 
the open door. It smells of trout, of 
the moorland, of young grass, and 
uncurling ferns: 
We feel the subtle essence enter the 
pores of our bodies as the fine rain 
soaks into the thirsty earth. We 
know the old familiar touch of the 
common air as it gathers round us 
like the fragrance of country flowers, 
which exults like wine and melts 
away the hardest thoughts like some 
sweet music is often wont to do. It 
is the old, well-loved Spring (and 
we: should not have said unkind 


It is the Spring! , 
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“IN THE LAND OF 


things of her, after all) who has 
come 

- each singing bird a mate to bring, 
To teach the youngest son a lover’s ways, 
and to show us all how to be young 
and light-hearted again. 

The daisies are wide awake now. 
The' ploughed fields that had gleamed 
white under the East wind, like 
driven sands long forsaken by the 
tide, are a deep purple-brown. The 
sun breaks through the shower, and 
we notice that the young wheat is 
scribbled in emerald lines across the 
furrows which we thought were bare. 
The hawthorn hedges have burst into 
abundant leaf, and the young trees of 
the wood make a haze of green about 
the feet of their grey old parents. 
And then we realize that it was this 
green which we longed for—the green 
life which throbs through the chan- 
nels of blade and twig and leaf, the 
green that flushes the glad face of 
Spring, which is the imprint of her 








LROOM AND GORSE 


feet wherever she goes—the same 
green blood, pe:iaps, that once burned 
in our own veins before consciousness 
began on earth. 

Now the morning windows of the 
year are flung open wide, brimful of 
happiness is the mellow air, full of 
the sweet odour of golden gorse, of 
broom and woodland hyacinths. The 
young Spring—child of the sunshine 
and the shower—is borne along the 
valleys on the silent wings of the 
South-west wind. Like the sound of 
the sea in a shell we can hear her 
breathing low, sweet whispers of 
encouragement to the naked boughs 
of the old listening trees, kissing the 
orphans of the woods and meadows 
—the “pale primroses which die 
unmarried ’’—with her smiies, mak- 
ing the hearts of the birds and the 
flowers gladder than they’ve ever 
been, bathing the burning cheeks of 
passion with wet tears of dew, hurry- 
ing, “like a child running round the 














“THE BY-LANES OF THE DEEP GREEN COUNTRY.” 


garden of its holidays,” to see that 
no fair spot has been left untended, 
no flower unloved, no _ bird-song 
passed unheard; full of intensest 
anxiety lest the grey ghost of winter 
should yet be hiding in some secret 
ambush ready to crush “the tender 
leaves of hope’ and smother those 
. - - little, nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love 
in chill disquietude and gloom. 

And it is the angler above all men, 
if he~be faithful to his calling, who 
must drink deep of the well-spring of 
this awakening joy. He does not 
“‘ lightly ” turn his thoughts to trout, 


nor yet “‘ lightly ” towards the damsel 
Spring, whom he imagined had been 
playing the coquette with him for 
so long. Rather it is with the most 
passionate, whole-hearted desire that 
he woos her. His burning pulse 
rises higher and higher. He does and 
thinks foolish things and does not 
consider them foolish. Without. her 
the waters have no music, the flowers 
no welcome faces. Even in the towns 
he must feel her close by him, like 
some consoling, half-remembered joy. 
Down in the green country he is 
better off, for she will wander with 
him whithersoever he goes, and h 
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“A WELSH TROUT STREAM.” 


can claim her as his own. The trout 
leap to her bidding, the little trout 
frolic because they share the glad- 
ness which is hers, and which thrills 
the water as it does the earth. She 
—the Spring—is the angler’s com- 
panion and helpmate by birthright. 
When she feels that the time is fully 
come, it is she only who can unlock 
the frozen flood-gates of the hills for 
him, and it is her laughter that he 
hears in a hundred merry brooks. 


It is she who calls the March Brown 
out of his muddy home, the sombre 
Duns, blue and olive—which many a 
trout-fisher welcomes even more than 





he does the far-famed fly of March 
—into being, and at the sound of 
Spring waters hurrying above him 
the Creeper in his pebbly cradle 
begins to stretch himself and dream 
of liberty. 

Then memory leads one to some 
particular corner of a favourite pool, 
where a birch tree hangs her slender 
tresses over the water as if she loved 
to feel them wave in the gentle 
draught which the rushing current 
makes, and to bare her milk-white 
limbs to the cool, refreshing spray. 
Ivory foam is eddying in an endless 
journey in the shade of the great rock, 
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and a dipper says “ chick ”’ just/as it 
is going out of sight over the heavy 
fall at the head of the pool. The gravel 
has been silted up a little on the one 
side, and a great stone, which had for 
sO many years been tapped on the 
head by the passing angler’s pipe, 
has been turned over by some wintry 
flood. Yet it is all the same: The water 
over there still speaks with its grand, 
eternal roar; the face of the pool 
still wears that thoughtful, contem- 
plative look, and the tiny runnels at 
its feet chatter with their wonted 
frivolity as they leave the bondage 
of the old pool’s “‘ apron strings ”’ and 
hasten away: to see what is going on 
lower down. 

But there is the glint of a cast in 
the sunlight, and the March Brown 
touches the glassy side of the rock 
and falls into the dark water. Some- 


thing cuts through the spinning foam, 
a snowy wisp floats away to melt 
like snow in the air, and just where 
the Olive Dun has fallen a golden 
flank gleams bright for a second and 
is gone. But now there is a splash in 
the corner, and this time the cushion 
of ivory foam is flicked and broken 
and tossed; the waters are hurrying 
to gather up the fragments and to 
make it round again, little waves lap 
against the glassy jet of the rocks and 
the placid face of the pool is furrowed 
with wrinkles. Some old trout whose 
impulsive vigour has overcome his 
discretion (for is it not the Spring ?) 
has fallen a victim to the little Dun. 
But: the lust. of life is in him, and he 
plunges into the deepest, strongest 
water, determined to fight well and 
fight long to a finish—and die game, if 
die he must, as a Spring trout should. 


THE TROUT STREAM 


By MARK LANE 


Trickling, rippling ia joyous mood— 


Flowing steadily here and there; 


Creeping, peeping through fonely wood : 


Living my life without a care. 


a 


Under the ald grey bridge so wide, 
Past the mill with its drowsy hum, 

Over the weir in my vaulting pride, 
Into a placid pool I come. 


"Neath the shade of the friendly trees, 
Winding along, now in, now out; 


Surface-ruffled by summer breeze, 
Home of the silvery, speckled trout. 
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“ THE REAL CRIMINAL GOES QUIETLY INTO THE CAFE AND ORDERS HIS ABSINTHE.” 


THE BOMB THROWER 


By ROBERT BARR 


Lllustrated by W. Sayers 


UPRE sat at one of the round 

1) tables in the Café Vernon 
with aglass of absinthe before 

him, which he sipped every 

now and again. He looked through 
the open door, out to the Boule- 
vard, and saw passing to and 
fro, with the regularity of a pendu- 
lum, a uniformed policeman. Dupré 
laughed silently as he noticed this 
evidence of law and order. The 
Café Vernon was under the protection 
of the Government. The class to 
which Dupré belonged had sworn that 
it would blow the café’ into the next 


world, therefore the military-looking 
policeman walked to and fro on the 
pavement to prevent this being done, 
so that all honest citizens might see 
that the Government protects its 
own. People were arrested now and 
then for lingering round the café ; 
they were innocent, of course, and 
by-and-by the Government found that 
out and let them go. The real criminal 
seldom acts suspiciously. Most of the 
arrested persons were merely attracted 
by curiosity. “There,” said one to 
another, “‘ the notorious Hertzog was 
arrested.” 
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The real criminal goes quietly into 
the café and orders his absinthe, as 
Dupré had done. And the policeman 
marches up and down, keeping an 
eye on the guiltless. So runs the world. 

There were few customers in the 
café, for people feared the vengeance 
of Hertzog’s friends. They expected 
some fine day that the café would be 
blown to atoms, and they preferred 
to be taking their coffee and cognac 
somewhere else when that time came. 
It was evident that M. Sonne, the 
proprietor of the café, had done a 
poor stroke of business for himseif 
when he gave information to the police 
regarding the whereabouts of Hertzog, 
notwithstanding the fact that his café 
became suddenly the most noted one 
in the city, and that it now enjoyed 
the protection of the Government. 

Dupré seldom looked at the pro- 
prietor, who sat at the desk, nor at the 
waiter, who had helped the week 
before to overpower Hertzog. He 
seemed more intent on watching the 
minion of the law who paced to and 
fro in front of the door, although he 
once glanced at the other minion who 
sat almost out of sight at the back of 
the café, scrutinising all who came 
in, especially those who had parcels of 
any kind. The café was well guarded, 
and M. Sonne, at the desk, appeared 
to be satisfied with the protection he 
was receiving. 

When customers did come in they 
seldom sat at the round metal tables, 
but went direct to the zinc-covered 
bar, ordered their fluid and drank it 
standing, seeming in a hurry to get 
away. They nodded to M. Sonne, 
and were evidently old frequenters 
of the café, who did not wish him to 
think they had deserted him in this 
crisis, nevertheless they all had engage- 
ments that made prompt departure 
necessary. Dupré smiled grimly when 
he noticed this. He was the only man 
sitting at a table. He had no fears of 
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being blown up. He knew that his 
comrades were more given to big 
talk than to action. He had not 
attended the last meeting, for he 
more than suspected the police had 
agents among them; besides, his 
friend and leader, Hertzog, had never 
attended meetings. That was why 
the police had had such difficulty in 
finding him. Hertzog had been a 
man of deeds, not words. He had 
said to Dupré once, that a single 
determined man who kept his mouth 
shut could do more against society 
than all the secret asscciations ever 
formed, and his own lurid career had 
proved the truth of this. But now he 
was in prison, and it was the treachery 
of M. Sonne that had sent him there. 

As he thought of this, Dupré cast 
a glance at the proprietor and gritted 
his teeth. 

The policeman at the back of the 
hall, feeling lonely, perhaps, walked 
to the door, and nodded to his parad- 
ing comrade. The other paused for a 
moment on his beat, and they spoke 
to each other. As the policeman re- 
turned to his place, Dupré said to 
him : 

“Have a sip with me.”’ 

*“Not while on duty,” replied the 
officer with a wink. 

“Garcon” said Dupré, quietly, 
“bring me a caraffe of brandy. Fin 
champagne.” 

The garcon placed the little marked 
decanter on the table with two glasses. 
Dupré filled them both. The police- 
man, with a rapid glance over his 
shoulder, tossed one off, and smacked 
his lips. Dupré slowly sipped the 
other while he asked— 

“Do you anticipate any trouble 
here ?” 

** None in the least,” answered the 
officer, confidently. “Talk, that’s 
all.” 

“IT thought so,” said Dupré. 

“ They had a meeting the other 
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night—a secret meeting ” ; the police- 
man smiled a_ little as he said this. 
“* They talked a good deal. They are 
going to do wonderful things. A man 
was detailed to carry out this job.” 

“And have you arrested him ?” 
questioned Dupré. 

““Oh, dear, no. We watch him 
merely. He is the most frightened 
man in the city to-night. We expect 
him to come and tell us all about it, 
but we hope he won’t. We know 
more about it than he does.” 

‘I dare say; still, it must have 
hurt M. Sonne’s business a good deal.” 

“It has killed it for the present. 
People are such cowards. But the 
Government will make it all right 
with him out of the secret fund. He 
won’t lose anything.” 

‘** Does he own the whole house, or 
only the café?” 

“The whole house. He lets the 
upper rooms, but nearly all the 
tenants have left. Yet I call it the 
safest place in the city. They are all 
poltroons, the dynamiters, and they 
are certain to strike at some place not 
so well guarded. They are all well- 
known to us, and the moment one 
is caught prowling about here he 
will be arrested. They are too 
cowardly to risk their liberty by 
coming near this place. It’s a different 
thing from leaving a tin can and fuse 
in some dark corner when nobody is 
looking.” 

“Then you think this would be a 
good time to take a room here? I 
am looking for one in this neighbour- 
hood,” said Dupré. 

“You couldn’t do better than 
arrange with M. Sonne. You could 
make a good bargain with him now, 
and you would be perfectly safe.” 

“1 am glad that you mentioned it ; 
I will speak to M. Sonne to-night, and 
see the rooms to-morrow. Have 
another sip of brandy ?” 

“No, thank you, I must be getting 


back tomy place. Just tell M. Sonne, 
if you take a room, that I spoke to 
you about it.” 

“T will. Good-night.” 

Dupré paid his bill and tipped the 
garcon liberally. The proprietor was 
glad to hear of anyone wanting rooms. 
It showed the tide was turning, and 
an appointment was made for next 
day. 

Dupré kept his appointment, and 
the concierge showed him over the 
house. The back rooms were too 
dark, the windows being but a few 
feet from the opposite wall. The lower 
front rooms were too noisy. Dupré 
said that he liked quiet, being a 
student. A front room on the third 
floor, however, pleased him, and he 
took it. He well knew the necessity of 
being on good terms with the concierge, 
who would spy on him anyhow, so 
he paid just a trifle more than requisite 
to that functionary, but not enough 
to arouse suspicion. Too much is as 
bad as too little, a fact that Dupré 
was well aware of. 

He had taken pains to see that his 
window was directly over the front 
door of the café, but now that he was 


alone and the door locked, he scrutin- 


ised the position more closely. There 
was an awning over the front of the 
café that shut off his view of the pave- 
ment and tlt policeman marching 
below. That complicated matters. 
Still, he remembered that when the 
sun went down the awning was rolled 
up. His first idea when he took the 
room was to drop the dynamite from 
the third story window to the pave- 
ment below, but the more he thought 
of that plan the less he liked it. It 
was the sort. of thing any fool could do, 
as the policeman had said. It would 
take some thinking over. Besides, 
dynamite dropped on the pavement 
would, at most, but blow in the front 
of the shop, kill the perambulating 
policeman, perhaps, or some innocent 
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passer-by, but it would not hurt old 
Sonne, nor yet the garcon who had 
made himself so active in arresting 
Hertzog. 

Dupré was a methodical man. He 
spoke quite truly when he said he was 
a student. He now turned his student 
training on the case as if it were a 
problem in mathematics. 

First, the dynamite must be ex- 
ploded inside the café. Second, the 
thing must be done so deftly that no 
suspicion could fall on the perpetrator. 
Third, revenge was ne revenge when 
it (a) killed the man who fired the 
mine, or (b) left a trail that would 
lead to his arrest. 

Dupré sat down at his table, thrust 
his hands in his pockets, stretched out 
his legs, knit his brows, and set him- 
self to solve the conundrum. He 
could easily take a handbag filled with 
explosive material into the café. He 
was known there, but not as a friend 
of Hertzog’s. He was a customer and 
atenant, therefore doubly safe. But 
he could not leave the bag there, and 
if he stayed with it his revenge would 
rebound on himself. He could hand 
the bag to the waiter saying he would 
call for it again, but the waiter would 
naturally wonder why he did not give 
it to the concierge, and have it sent 
to his rooms ; besides, the garcon was 
wildly suspicious. The waiter felt his 
unfortunate position. He dare not 
leave the Café Vernon, for he now 
knew that he was a marked man. At 
the Vernon he had police protection, 
while if he went anywhere else he 
would have no more safeguard than 
any other citizen ; so he stayed on at 
the Vernon; such a course being, he 
thought, the least of two evils. But 
he watched every incomer much more 
sharply than did the policeman. 

Dupré also realised that there was 
another difficulty about the handbag 
scheme. The dynamite must be set 
off either by a fuse or by clockwork 
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machinery. A fuse caused smoke 
and’ the moment a man_ touched 
a bag containing clockwork his hand 
felt the thrill of moving machinery. 
A man who hears for the first time 
the buzz of the rattlesnake’s signal, 
like the shaking of dry peas in a pod, 
springs instinctively aside, even 
though he knows nothing of snakes, 
How much more, therefore, would a 
suspicious waiter, whose nerves were 
all alert for the soft, deadly purr of 
dynamite mechanism, spoil every- 
thing the moment his hand touched 
the bag? Yes, Dupré reluctantly 
admitted to himself, the handbag 
theory was not practical. It led to 
either self-destruction or prison. 

What then was the next thing, as 
fuse or mechanism were unavailable ? 
There was the bomb that exploded 
when it struck, and Dupré had him- 
self made several. .A man might 
stand in the middle of the street and 
shy it in through the open door. But 
then he might miss the doorway. 
Also, until the hour the café closed 
the street was as light as day. Then 
the policeman was all alert for people 
in the middle of the street. His own 
safety depended upon it, too. How 
was the man in the street to be dis- 
pensed with, yet the result attained ? 
If the Boulevard was not so wide, a 
person on the opposite side in a 
front room might fire a dynamite 
bomb across, as they do from dyna- 
mite guns, but then, there was— 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Dupré, “I 
have it!” 

He drew in his outstretched legs, 
went to the window and threw it open, 
gazing down for a moment at the 
pavement below. He must measure 
the distance at night—and late at 
night, too—he said to himself. He 
bought a ball of cord, as nearly the 
colour of the front of the buildingfas 
possible. He left his window open, 
and after midnight ran the cord out 
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till he estimated that it about reached 
the top of the café door. He stole 
quietly down and let himself ,out, 
leaving the door unlatched. The door 
to the apartments was at the extreme 
edge of the building, while the café 
doors were in the middle, with large 
windows on each side. As he came 
round to the front, his heart almost 
ceased to beat when a voice from the 
café door said: 

‘““What do you want? What are 
you doing here at this hour?” 

The policeman had become so much 
a part of the pavement in Dupré’s 
mind that he had actually forgotten 
the officer was there night and day. 
Dupré allowed himself the luxury of 
one silent gasp, then his heart took 
up its work again. 

“T was looking for you,” he said 
quietly. By straining his eyes he 
noticed at the same time that the 
cord dangled about a foot above the 
policeman’s head, as he stood in the 
dark doorway. 

**T was looking for you. I suppose 
you don’t know of any—any chemist’s 
shop open so late as this? I havea 
raging toothache and can’t sleep, and 
I want to get something for it.” 

** Oh, the chemist’s at the corner is 
open all night. Ring the bell at the 
right hand.” 

“‘T dislike to arouse them for such 
a trifle.” 

‘*‘That’s what they’re there for,” 
said the officer philosophically. 

“Would you mind standing at the 
other door till I get back ? I'll be as 
quick as I can. I don’t wish to leave 
it open unprotected, and I don’t 
want to close it, for the concterge 
knows I’m in, and he is afraid to 
open it when anyone rings late. You 
know me, of course; I’m in No. 16.” 

“* Yes, I recognise you now, though 
I didn’t at first. I will stand by the 
door until you return.” 

Dupré went to the corner shop and 
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bought a bottle of toothache drops 
from the sleepy youth behind the 
counter. He roused him up, how- 
ever, and made him explain how 
the remedy was to be applied. He 
thanked the policeman, closed the 
door, and went up to his room. A 
second later the cord was cut at 
the window, and quietly pulled in. 

Dupré sat down and breathed hard 
for a few moments. 

“You fool!” he said to himself ; 
“‘a mistake or two like that and you 
are doomed. That’s what comes of 
thinking too much on one branch of 
your subject. Another two feet and 
the string would have been down on 
his nose. I am certain he did not see 
it ; I could hardly see it myself, looking 
for it. The guarding of the side door 
was an inspiration. But I must 
think well over every phase of the 
subject before acting again.” 

As he went on with his preparations 
it astonished him to find how many 
various things had to be thought of 
in connection with an apparently 
simple scheme, the neglect of any 
one of which would endanger the 
whole enterprise. His plan was a 
most uncomplicated one. All he had 
to do was to tie a canister of dynamite 
at the end of a string of suitable 
length, and at night, before the café 
doors were closed, fling it from his 
window, so that the package would 
sweep in by the open door, strike 
against the ceiling of the café, and 
explode. First, he thought of holding 
the end of the cord in his hand at the 
gpen window, but reflection showed 
him that if, in the natural excitement 
of the moment, he drew back or 
leaned too far forward the package 
might strike the front of the house 
above the door, or perhaps hit the 
pavement. He therefore drove a 
stout nail in the window-sill, and 
attached the end of the cord to that. 
Again, he had to render his canister 
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of explosive so sensitive to any 
shock that he realised, if he tied the 
cord around it and flung it. out into 
the night, the can might go off when 
the string was jerked tight, and the 
explosion take place in mid-air above 
the street. So he arranged a spiral 
spring between can and cord to take 
up harmlessly the shock caused by the 
momentum of the package when the 
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one chance, and there was no oppor? 
tunity of practising. However, Dupré, 
who was a philosophical man, said 
to himself that if people allowed 
technical difficulties to trouble them 
too much, nothing really worth doing 
would be accomplished in this world. 
He felt sure he was going to make 
some little mjstake that would ruin 
all his plans, but he resolved to do 


“* THERE ARE FOUR THINGS I MUST REMEMBER TO DO,’ HE THOUGHT,” 


string suddenly became taut. He saw 
that the weak part of his project was 
the fact that everything would depend 
on his own nerve and accuracy of aim 
at the critical"moment, and that a 
slight miscalculation to the right or 
to the left would cause the bomb, 
when" falling down and in, to miss the 
door altogether. He would have but 


the best he could, and accept the con- 
sequences with all the composure at 
his command. 

As he stood by the window on the 
fatal night with the canister in his 
hand, he tried to recollect if there 
was anything left undone or any 
tracks remaining uncovered. There 
was no light in his room, but a fire 
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burned in the grate, throwing flicker- 
ing reflections on the opposite wall. 

“* There are four things I must do,” 
he murmured: “first, pull up the 
string; second, throw it in the fire ; 
third, draw out the nail; fourth, 
close the window.” 

He was pleased to notice that his 
heart was not beating faster than 
usual. ‘I think I have myself well 
in hand, yet I must not be too cool 
when I get downstairs. There are so 
many things to think of all at one 
time,” he said to himself with a sigh. 
He looked up and down the street. 
The pavement was clear. He waited 
until the policeman had passed the 
door. He would take ten steps before 
he turned on his beat. When his back 
was towards the café door Dupré 
launched his bomb out into the night. 

He drew back instantly and 
watched the nail. It held when the 
jerk came. A moment later the 
whole building lurched like a drunken 
man, heaving its shoulders as it were. 
Dupré was startled by a great square 
of plaster coming down on his table 
with a crash, Below, there was a roar 
of muffled thunder. The floor trembled 
under him after the heave. The glass 
in the window clattered down, and he 
felt the air smite him on the breast 
as if someone had struck him a blow. 

He looked out for a moment. The 
concussion had extinguished the street 
lamps opposite. All was dark in front 
of the café, where a moment befcre 
the Boulevard was flooded with light. 
A cloud of smoke was rolling out from 
the lower part of the house. 

“Four things,” said Dupré, as he 
rapidly pulled in the cord.. It was 
shrivelled at the end. Dupré did the 
other three things ‘quickly. 

Everything was strangely silent, 
although the deadened roar of the 
explosion still sounded dully in his 
ears. His boots crunched on the 
plaster as he walked across the room 


and groped for the door. He had 
some trouble in pulling it open. It 
stuck so fast that he thought it was 
locked ; then he remembered with a 
cold shiver of fear that the door had 
been unlocked all the time he had 
stood at the window with the canister 
in his hand. 

“T have certainly done some care- 
less thing like that which will betray 
me; I wonder what it is?” 

He wrenched the door open at last. 
The lights in the hall were out ; he 
struck a match, and made his way 
down. He thought he heard groans. 
As he went down he found it was the 
concierge huddled in a corner. 

‘“* What is the matter ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, my God! my God!” cried 
the concierge, “‘ I knew they would do 
it. We are all blown to atoms!” 

“ Get up,” said Dupré, “‘ you’re not 
hurt ; come with me, and see if we 
can be of any use.” 

**1’m afraid of another explosion,” 
groaned the concierge. 

** Nonsense ! There’s never a 
second. Come along.” 

They found some difficulty in 
getting outside, and then it was 
through a hole in the wall, and not 
through the door. The lower hall was 
wrecked. 

Dupré expected to find a crowd, but 
there was no one there. He did not 
realise how short a time had elapsed 
since the disaster. The policeman was 
on his hands and knees in the street, 
slowly getting up, like a man in a 
dream. Dupré ran to him, and helped 
him on his feet. 

** Are you hurt ?” he asked. 

““T don’t know,” said the police- 
man, rubbing his head in his bewilder- 


“ment. 


“ How was it done ?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me. All at once 
there was a clap of thunder, and the 
next thing I was on my face in the 
street.” 
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‘Is yout comrade inside ? ” 

“Yes; he and M. Sonne and two 
customers.” 

“* And the garcon, wasn’t he there?” 
cried Dupré, with a note of disap- 
pointment in his voice. 

The policeman didn’t notice 
the disappointed tone, but an- 
swered : 

“Oh, the garcon, of course.” 

** Ah,” said Dupré, in a satisfied 
voice, “‘ let us go in, and help them.” 
Now the people had begun to gather 
in crowds, but kept at some distance 
from the café. ‘“‘ Dynamice! dyna- 
mite!’? they said, in awed voices 
among themselves. 

A detachment of police came mys- 
teriously from somewhere. They drove 
the crowd still further back. 

“What is this man doing here ? ” 
asked the chief. 
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The policeman answered, ‘‘ He’s a 
friend of ours ; he lives in the house.” 

“* Oh,” said the Chief. 

“* T was going in,” said Dupré, “to 
find my friend, the officer on duty in 
the café.” 

“Very well, come with us.” 

They found the policeman insensible 
under the dé5ris, with a leg and both 
arms broken. Dupré helped to carry 
him out to the ambulance. M. Sonne 
was breathing when they found him, 
but died on the way to the hospital. 
The garcon had been blown to’ pieces. 

The Chief thanked Dupré for his 
assistance. 

They arrested many persons, but 
never discovered who blew up the 
Café Vernon, although it was surmised 
that some miscreant had left a bag 
containing an infernal machine with 
either the waiter or the proprietor, 








“* YES. THEY RATHER GET AT YOU, ON A WINTER'S NIGHT, WHEN THE FIRE BURNS LOW.’’ 


THE ESCAPE OF LAWTON BLAKE 


By ST. JOHN BRADNER 


I-lustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


that any dweller in the sultry 
town might envy. He sat ina 


AWTON BLAKE held a position 


wicker chair, on the terrace 
of the Hotel Grande - Bretagne at 
Bellagio, looking over the indigo blue 
waters of the Lake of Como, whose 
surface was dotted with boats, small 
and large, the occupants enjoying the 
cool of an evening that had followed 
a very hot day. The sun had just set, 
and the western sky was aflame with 
a crimson glory. Beside the wicker 
chair stood a small round table, and 
on the table rested a cup of black 
coffee beside a petit verre that con- 
tained the green liqueur made by the 
monks. 


As a supplement to these creature 
comforts of after dinner, Blake was 
smoking an excellent cigar. He occu- 
pied a spot where every prospect 
pleases, and man is no viler than 
anywhere else, yet Lawton Blake 
considered himself rather vile, and 
the vacant stare of his eyes showed 
that they were not looking at the 
pleasing prospect, but were, if one 
may put it that way, turned inward, 
engaged on self inspection. 

Although travelling alone, and un- 
acquainted with anyone in the hotel, 
he had arrayed himself as irreproach- 
ably as if he had been dining in Lon- 
don, but if a correct costume brings 
consolation to the heart of a young 











woman a similar masculine attire 
had no mollifying effect on the mood 
of the young man. Not that he was 
So very young, either, when you came 
to look closely at him. There were 
crowsfeet under the eyes, and a thin- 
ness of hair at the temples. He was 
already on the borderland of middle 
age. To this disagreeable fact he 
attributed the persistence of the in- 
cident in tormenting him. He had 
often acted badly before, and had 
been, as he thought at the time, deeply 
in love, but he had successfully evaded 
all after entanglements, and no eva- 
sion had troubled him till this one 
came. 

A pair of wistful eyes, bewilder- 
ingly sweet and innocent, haunted 
him. He saw them whenever he shut 
his own, and that fair, captivating 
face, so untouched by any knowledge 
of the world, that he, a man of the 
world; hadsaddened to provide himself 
a month’s amusement. When he saw 
that what’ was to him a flirtation, 
could not be carried much further 
without a declaration, he had fled 
without a word of farewell, or a line 
of explanation, and, as has been said, 
it was not the first time in his privi- 
leged career of self-enjoyment that a 
quick departure had ended a situa- 
tion which was becoming serious, but 
on this occasion the memory of the 
escapade had survived the time of 
the escape, which had never been the 
case before. The unworldly maid had 
caught the man of the world in the 
very snare which had so palpably 
enmeshed herself, and so Lawton 
Blake, sitting there by, Como’s side, 
accused himself of growing old and 
senile, for although months had 
elapsed since he saw the girl, he 
could not banish her from his 
thoughts. 

His bitter reverie was disturbed by 
a cordial voice. - 

“ Hello, Lawton! What is a con- 
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firmed old bachelor like you-doing in 
this land of the honeymoon ?” 

“Is this: the land of the honey- 
moon ? ” 

“‘ There’s at least a score of them at 
this hotel. They’re all over the place, 
and an innocent single man like 
myself cannot take a secluded walk in 
any direction without disturbing a 
spooning couple.”+' ~ — 

““Sit down, George,“ and tell ‘us 
about it. I have just arrived.” | 

George Stanforth took a similar 
chair to that occupied by his friend, 
and sat down at the same table. 

** What’s the trouble, Lawton ? ” 

“Trouble ? None that I know bf.” 

“‘Here is your coffee cold, your 
liqueur untasted, and your cigar gone 
out. If those are not three-signs of 
trouble, I’m a Dutchman.” 

Blake laughed unmirthfully, took 
a sip from his coffee cup, and a taste 
of the cordial, struck a match, and 
re-lit his cigar. 

“Your signs have 
Georgie, my boy.” 

** No, the coffee’s still cold. What’s 
worrying you?” 

“ Nothing, I tell you. I am per- 
fectly happy.” 

** Oh, I thought the brides had got 
on your mind, but then you haven’t 
been here long enough. Where did 

ou come from ?-” 

“I left the Engadine this morning, 
came down the Pass, and here I am.” 

““T wrote to you at the Club some 
time ago, but received no answer.” 

“I haven’t been in England for 
months, and rarely stop long enough 
in one place to have letters for- 
warded.” 

“Great heavens, where have you 
been ? ” 

“Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Vienna, 
Dresden, Munich, Lucerne, St. Moritz, 
and now Bellagio, with a lot of other 
places in between which I forget for 
the moment.” 
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“Lawton, what crime have you 
committed ? ” 

Blake laughed again, gulped down 
the liqueur, threw away the remnant 
of his cigar, and lit another. He was 
feeling better already. It was good to 
meet an old chum, and conversa- 
tion, no matter how inane, drove 
away thought. George Stanforth also 
lit a cigar, and ‘gave an order for 
whisky-and-soda. Honeymoon-land ! 
The word remained in Blake’s mind, 
and looking about him he saw numer- 
ous absorbed pairs seated at tables as 
far distant as possible from the rest 
of humanity, or promenading to- 
gether under the trees by the margin 
of the lake. 

*Won’t confess, eh ?” continued 
Stanforth, as his friend showed no 
intention of replying. “‘ Well, a man 
is not bound to incriminate himself, 
but it seems you’ve eluded justice 
so far.” 

“IT don’t know that I have,” 
muttered Blake, gloomily. 

“ From your tone, there’s a woman 
somewhere in the background.” 

“Cf course. There’s always a 
woman. In this case it was rather an 
innocent girl.” 

** You loved and rode away, as the 
song says? Well, Lawton, we all do 
that, you know. Is she on your 
track ?” 

Blake made a gesture of impatience. 

“* She’s not that kind of a girl,” he 
said: 

“T thought they all pursued when 
the lover rode away, and you seem’to 
have been jumping round the Con- 
tinent at such a lively rate that I 
supposed she was a-following of you.” 

Lawton Blake did not resent the 
flippant words of his companion. His 
eyes were resting dreamily on the 
darkening lake, and when he spoke he 
went on as if talking to himself. 

“She was one of the sweetest, 
most trustful creatures I have ever 
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met, with lustrous eyes of such depth 
that a man is apt to get lost in them 
if he isn’t cautious, and I wasn’t as 
cautious as I thought. They are eyes 
one cannot forget.” 

“Yes, I know that kind,” said 
Stanforth. “‘ They rather get at you 
on a winter’s night, Blake, when the 
fire is burning low on the hearth.” 

“* It was her eyes that first attracted 
me to her. One night at a dance I 
discovered myself to be an object of 
her regard. She was seated a few 
yards away from where I was stand- 
ing, with those great eyes of hers 
fixed upon me, as if she were summing 
me up.” 

“Not a very long or difficult task 
in addition,” laughed Stanforth, but 
the other went on unheeding. 

“This was out in the country, 
you know. The girl is quite un- 
acquainted with the follies and 
fascinations of London. I had 
noticed her once or: twice before that 
evening. A great country lout, Sir 
Edward Lucas, whose father had 
left him more money than was gdod 
for him, one of those loud-laughing, 
ha-ha, fox-hunting squires, was hang- 
ing about her a bit during the early 
part of the evening, but she would 
have nothing to do with him after she 
had seen me.” 

“* Conceited ass,” murmured George 
Stanforth. 

** Yes, I know it sounds conceited, 
but I am telling you just what oc- 
curred. You asked me to, you know. 
I am quite willing to stop.” 

“Go on, you chucklehead! The 
girl fell in love with you at first 
sight ?” 

“Yes, does that annoy you ? ” 

“No, it just fills me with wonder. 
Proceed, Lawton, and I’ll hum ‘ See 
the Conquering Hero Comes.’ ” 

“‘ She was by far the prettiest girl 
in the place, and I suppose she had 
never met a man about town before.” 








“*HER EYES WERE_FIXED ON ME AS IF SHE WERE SUMMING ME up,’* 
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“Pity she couldn’t have seen a 
less self-satisfied specimen; but go 
on, Lawton ; don’t let me interrupt.” 

** Well, I have had a good deal of 
experience among women, but I never 
before met one who so quickly suc- 
cumbed to my fascinations, if I do 
say it myself. She was all sincerity 
and adoration, and if it were not that 
she would look killingly pretty, I 
should have withdrawn from a con- 
quest that was so easily accomplished. 
Of course, I attribute it to the girl’s 
lack of experience; her complete 
innocence of, the world’s ways. She 
is only nineteen, but even at that age 
a man doesn’t expect a girl to ‘fall 
into his arms, as it were, at the very 
first advance. Another thing that 
made me hang on longer than I should 
have done was the insulting behaviour 
of young Lucas. One day he tried 
to be funny, but was merely per- 
sonal and rude. He is a boor, with 
no manners, and I ignored him and 
cut him dead whenever I met him.” 

“Why didn’t you knock him down 
if he was insulting to you?” ~ 

“Oh, well, that’s just what the 
lout wanted me to do. He’s one of 
those boisterous country bumpkins 
with no brains but plenty of brawn, 
and he could have done me up with 
one hand tied behind him. Of course, 
it annoyed him that I so easily cut 
him out with this girl, and he tried 
to retaliate after the fashion of a 
stable-boy. If the girl had had as 
much finesse as beauty, I really be- 
lieve I should have fallen a victim to 
her. As it was, I hung on a bit too 
long, as it turns out, for my own peace 
of mind.” 

** «Sweet as remembered kisses,’ ” 
quoted Stanforth. 

“Tmay as well tell you, as I am 
making a clean breast of it. I have 
just been yearning to talk to some 
old friend ; haven’t met an acquain- 
tance for months.” 


** Why, Lawton, you must have got 
very far-out into the wilds.”’ 

“Her conduct often puzzled me. 
One could not doubt the sincerity of 
her nature, and her love for me was 
equally apparent; indeed, she made 
no attempt to conceal it. 

“Well, when you realised your 
danger, what did you do?” 

“I bolted.” 

** Of course, but I mean, what ex- 
cuse did you make ?” 

“T didn’t make any: I simply 
left.” 

“And haven’t you written to 
her ?” 

“cc No.’’ 

“You are a brute. I always ar- 
range a nice, convincing reason for 
my departure, and sometimes have 
even had to go so far as to invent a 
wife in a mad-house, and thus came 
away with loads of sympathy. And 
didn’t you get any tearful epistles 
from the girl ?” 

“No; as I told you, I’ve had no 
letters forwarded, but I don’t think 
she knew where to write. Of course, 
she might easily have found out, and 
perhaps a letter awaits me in 
London.” 

“ Are you going back ?” 

“Yes, I think so. I’m leaving for 
London next week.” 

“IT mean are you going baek to 
that secluded spot in the wilderness 
where the girl lives, and where Sir 
Edward Whatyoucallum, the rejected, 
seeketh whom he may. devour ? ” 

* Well, that’s a question I’ve been 
putting to myself, and, as yet, I have 
received no answer.” 

‘My dear boy, if you’re as far gone 
as that, you’re doomed. Better come 
on with me to Venice.” 

“When are you going ?” 

“To-morrow, if you like.” 

“T’'ll think about it, and let you 
know in the morning.” 

* Be wise in time, my friend, and 








* “REPROACH,’ STAMMERED BLAKE, ‘THERE WAS NO THOUGHT OF REPROACH IX MY MIND REGARDING you,” 
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keep away from the vicinity of thase 
fascinating eyés. I’ve “been here a 
week,.and I’m sick of the place. This 
eternal honeymooning is getting on 
my nervés. Of course, I say to them 
in my mind, this billing and cooing is 
all right enough on the banks of 
Como, but you wait till you get back 


to the hard realities of London, then 


Heaven help you! I must go now and 
pack. Better make up your mind 
to-night, Lawton.” 

Blake looked up at the full moon, 
which was flooding the landscape 
with light, and scattering a glit- 
tering shower of diamonds on the 
surface of the lake.” 

“What’s the number of your 
room ?”’ he asked. 

** t40.” 

“ Very well, I'll take a stroll down 
the lake, think it over, and look you 
up before I turn in.” 

“ Right you are, old chap. You'll 
be the only unmarried man on the 
road, and I fear the-sight of so much 
happiness loitering about may send 
a man in your imbecile frame of mind 
to that dangerous rural district, but 
I hope to talk sufficient common-sense 
to you after you knock at the door of 
140, to start you south-east, instead 
of north-west. See you later.” 

After his friend had departed, 
Blake lit a fresh cigar, and went out 
upon the highway. The moon was 
glorious, and as Stanforth had pre- 
dicted, he met many. people meander- 
ing about absorbed in each other. 
One pair was sitting on a bench, and 
as he approached, he heard the lady 
say :— 

“Yes, it is getting a bit chilly, 
or it seems so after the heat of the 
day.. But I don’t wish to go in yet ; 
we have nothing like this moonlight 
in England. So,*dear, if-you will get 
me a wrap, I’ll put it on. . Take the 
first shawl that comes to hand, Any- 
thing will do.” 


The man rose alertly, and rushed 
toward the hotel: There seemed some- 
thing familiar about him as he passed 
Lawton Blake, but the moon was in 
Blake’s face and on the other’s back, 
as he sped away, and the man with 
a problem in his mind did not recog- . 
nise him. But the moon beamed full 
in his face as he approached the 
lady, who suddenly stood up with 
what seemed to be a little cry of 
dismay, and when he looked at her :— 

** Oh, Mr. Blake!” she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

“You!” he said in astonishment. 
‘ec You / 29 

For a moment he thought of turn- 
ing and making for the hotel, as her 
husband was doing. 

“* Oh,” cried the lady, “ won’t you 
even speak to me? The thought of 
you has often intruded on my happi- 
ness. I treated you shamefully— 
shamefully, and, oh, Mr. Blake, when 
you saw what I was doing, you went 
away without a word of reproach.” 

“Reproach!” stammered Blake. 
* There was no thought of reproach 
in my mind regarding you.” 

** No, I am sure of it. I have told 
my husband over and over and over 
again that you are one of the noblest 
men I ever met, and I believe even 
now he is only half convinced that I 
really cared nothing about you. But, 
you see, Iwas desperately in love 
with Ned. We had known each other 
since we were children, and he is so 
complacent that he took everything 
for granted. We were drifting along, 
and drifting along, until I simply 
had to do something. He always 
hated men from town, and when I 


' saw you that night at the ball, I said 


to myself: ‘ Well, it won’t hurt him,’ 
that is, meaning you, ‘and it may 
make Ned jealous,’. which it did. 
But when I saw that I had hurt you 
so deeply, and you left without a word, 


even of condemnation—oh, I should 
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have been glad if you had told me 
what you thought of me, no matter 
how harsh your language was. But 
my only excuse is that I was.so 
deeply in love. Won’t you forgive 
me, Mr. Blake ? ” 

Lawton Blake drew a deep sigh. 

“IT suppose I must now call you 
Lady Lucas. Well, Lady Lucas, I 
forgive you.” With that he turned 
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and walked slowly back, and, entet- 
ing the hotel, knocked at room r4o. 

“George,” he cried, “I am going 
with you to Venice in the morning.” 

“Good boy,” was the reply, “ that 
is a sensible decision. Keep away 
from her, and you'll soon forget 
her.” 

“Yes, I suppose I shall,” agreed 
Blake, with a sigh. 


THE CALL OF APRIL 


By BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


A voice there is in every budding tree 

Soft calling to my heart in accents low; 

A voice in all the bubbling streams that flow 
Through wakening meadows to the silver sea; 

_ A voice that speaks with wondrous melody. 

In every pulsing vein that voice I know, 

It bids me follow and as forth I go © 

1 hear the. voice of Spring's sweet minstrelsys 


I hear the song of birds, the song of Spring, 
A song of happiness, for life is glad 


When sunshine comes, and flowers their fragrance bring ; 
When all the air is balm, and memories sad 

Of Winter days pass with the April rain, 

And al] the world is one sweet song again. 





#@YOU ARE NOT INDISPENSABLE,’ SAID -SIR JAMES. 
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THE BURN 


By KENNETH HENDERSON 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


CHAPTER I. 
7 N absolute change in your 
A method of living; no 
mental, but plenty of 


manual labour.” 

Sir James Carron imparted an un- 
obtrusive though nevertheless posi- 
tive air to his instructions by a barely 
perceived shrug of the shoulders and 
an outward movement of-his palms. 
“There you are,” his movement 
seemed to express. ‘“‘ Do as I advise 
and there’s the end of the trouble— 
if you don’t, well—there’s the end 
of you.” 

Whatever other qualifications Sir 
James possessed, decisiveness had 
proved a great factor in his advance 
to the forefront of -his profession. 
There was nothing extraordinary in 
his decisions, neither was there any- 
thing uncommon nor fashionable in 
his treatments, but his advice to his 
patients was invariably sealed with 
this expression of decision, and always 
carried with it unquestioning con- 
viction. Sir James’ advice seemed the 
only possible course to adopt; and 
few, if any, presumed to disregard his 
warnings, or act otherwise than ac- 
cording to his instructions, with the 
result that he, more often than 
not, effected a cure. Other members 
of his profession probably possessed 
a similar degree of intuition, and 
could just as correctly diagnose the 
symptoms of any patient, but they 
lacked the power to enforce adherence 
to instructions. This power, combined 
with an intimate knowledge of human 
nature, had won for Sir James an 
unrivalled position in the profes- 
ion, 





Robert Ogilvie listened to the 
physician’s concluding remarks and 
unconsciously became infected with 
the spirit of decision with which 
they were uttered. He allowed his 
eyes to wander over the rows of © 
formidable looking, volumes, which 
lent an atmosphere of learning to 
an otherwise commonplace room. As 
he did so he passed in review the 
chief incidents of his life. He saw 
himself, a young man of twenty- 
three, fresh from college, joining the 
staff of a leading daily. He was 
ambitious then ; how trivial these 
ambitions seemed now ! In retrospect 
he could enjoy both the failures and 
successes of his early career. The 
set-backs which at the time ap- 
peare:l so disastrovs were insignificant 
when seen in the light of later success, 
a success which at the- commence- 
ment of his career he would have 
considered quite beyond the possi- 
bility of attainment. He dwelt upon 
his strenuous days when, at the age 
of twenty-eight, with slight financial 
aid, he had launched his own daily, 
which, with his steady hand at the 
helm, had steadily moved onward 
toward success, until it became a 
recognised party organ. But these 
years of storm and calm had levied 
a heavy toll on the man atthe helm, 
and although his achievements were 
almost more than he had desired 
the price was in keeping with them. 
While the brain was as active 
as ever, his nervous organisation 
was perilously near the breakers. 
For six months his life had been a 
continuous fight ot mind against 
matter, and so fierce had the conflict 
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been that acollapse of these contend- 


ing forces was imminent. 

Ogilvie had refused to acknowledge 
this fact, but had finally yielded to 
the wishes of friends that he should 
seek advice, and thus, on an early 
summer’s day,Ogilvie was shown into 


Sir James’ consulting room, resigning ° 


himself to the inconvenience of a 
long examination, with a foreboding 
that he would be told to renounce 
all life’s luxuries. Sir James, how- 
ever, made no examination, and 
asked but few questions. He knew 
his patient by repute, and when an 
appointment was requested, he could 
scarcely refrain from adding to his 
reply, “ If you wish to keep on danc- 
ing, you'll have to reverse.” 

* An absolute charge in my methoc 
of living,” said Ogilvie, “that will 
mean a good deal to me.” 

“Go to a place where you can’t 
ring up, or be rung up; don’t let 
anybody know where you are. Stay 
away for three months.” 

“Three months!” exclaimed 
Ogilvie, **I couldn’t leave my paper 
for three weeks.” 

‘“* You are not indispensable,” said 
Sir James, “ you only think you are, 
as most men do. Go, and give others 
a chance to air ideas and opinions. 
You'll be missed at first, but you’ll 
be in the way when you come back.” 

Ogilvie’s countenance wore a look 
of doubt at this last remark, but 
evidently he had no doubt about 
the excellence of his advice. He held 
out his hand and said as the physician 
turned towards the bell, “‘ Don’t ring ; 
I'll let myself out.’ 

Sir James followed Ogilvie to the 
door, and said: “ Let me know at 
the end of three months how you are 
getting on.” 

Ogilvie nodded, and the physician 
returned to make an entry in his 
memorandum book three months 
hence. 


Ogilvie was not often of vacillating 
mind. His progress had largely been 
due to rapidity and consistency of 
action and thought. He had often 
made mistakes, but he never wasted 
time in vain regrets. Just now, how- 
ever, he was in an unsettled state of 
mind. He sat far back in the cab, 
neither seeing nor being seen by the 
people who thronged the pavements. 
It had seemed easy, in Sir James’ 
consulting room, to throw up every- 
thing and lose himself for three 
months, but when he came to con- 
sider his business affairs, which he 
believed required his personal super- 
vision, even a week’s absence ap- 
peared impossible. 

Ogilvie was singularly devoid of 
relations; iis knowiedge of his 
parents was limited to the photo- 
graphs of a kindly looking woman and 
a somewhat fierce-faced soldier which ~ 
stood at either end of his writing- 
table. His guardian had taken but a 
perfunctory interest in the young 
man’s welfare, and even this interest 
ceased when he attained an age 
when he was thought capable of 
managing his own affairs. From his 
infancy Ogilvie had been accustomed 
to think for, and of himself alone. He 
was reserved in manner and found so 
little to interest him in the society of 
women that his acquaintances set-him 
down as a misogynist, and had long 
since given him up _ as a social im- 
possibility. Thus had he drifted 
gradually into a lonely life. The 
paper was at once his hobby and his 
business, and so wrapped up in its 
fortunes had he become that at the 
moment he had more concern with its 
value as a political asset than with 
its financial success. These last years 
he had made more money than his 
conservative tastes could possibly 
find use for. 

“What .have I to look forward 
to:?” he’ mused, “A_ contents bl 





announcing my death, and a column 
biographical sketch of my life,” and 
he smiled grimly as he remembered 
the sketch of his life he had once 
chanced upon in his own office whilst 
searching for the “life” of a public 
man. The hansom was held up to 
permit the flow of traffic in another 
direction, and for the first time 
Ogilvie began to take note of the 
passers-by. It was the first fine day 
of summer, and a feeling of happiness 
and light-heartedness seemed to per- 
vade all. Even the constable on duty 
smiled indulgently at the capers of 
two street urchins, and the ’bus 
drivers’ humour had taken a less 
personal turn. 

It seemed to Ogilvie that every- 
body but himseli was vut for enjoy- 
ment. For a little he wavered, then, 
acting suddenly, he pushed up the 
flap in the roof of the cab. “ Dorset 
Club, St. James’s Street,”’-he said to 
the driver, and from that moment 
onwards the fortunes of his paper 
entered little into the calculations of 
its founder. 

At the Dorset Club Ogilvie paid the 
cabman, and without waiting for his 
change, charged through the entrance 
hall. His unusual behaviour that 
day formed the subject of some 
days’ gossip amongst members and 
attendants alike. One and all 
regarded him as a recluse, tolerated 
only on account of his unobtrusive- 
ness. It began in the smoking room, 
where he had spoken to someone 
without first being spoken to, and 
before the effect of this had passed 
away, he issued to all present an 
invitation to lunch. No one refused. 
All were keen to learn the reason for 
this unprecedented conduct. Excus- 
ing himself whilst he went to order 
the tables, Ogilvie left the room. 

** Send someone to count them, and 
do the best you can, Giles,”’ he said 
to the steward. 
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“Yes, sir,” replied the steward ina 
matter-of-fact voice, though the order 
was unprecedented in all his experi- 
ence of club life. 

After the lunch Ogilvie meant to 
return to his office for a few hours to 
put his papers in order, but later he 
decided the telephone would serve 
his purpose. 

“Is that you, Bolton ? ” he asked. 
“T’m going away, and I don’t know 
when [I shall be back. . . . Never 
mind where; I don’t want to hear 
from any of you. Just do your best 
until return. . . . No, don’t tell me. 
I don’t want to know about it,” and 
he rang off in the midst of Bolton’s 
entreaties for a hint as to what their 
attitude should be regarding the ap- 
proaching crisis in the Near East. 

** Where shall I go? Where shall 
I go?” puzzled Ogilvie. The idea of 
a sea trip he dismissed at once. ‘‘ Sure 
to meet people who know me.” Then 
he remembered a long-standing in- 
vitation. “Ill stay with Gordon.” 
Gordon was the one man whom 
Ogilvie could think of as a friend, but 
as Gordon lived in Perthshire, and 
his visits to town were few and far 
between, neither benefited much by 
their mutual regard. Gordon was 
“coming on” as a novelist, and his 
last two novels, before being pub- 
lished in book form, had been run as 
serials in Ogilvie’s paper. He wrote 
as a hobby more than anything else, 
and all royalties were expended in 
attempting to establish his contention 
that farming could be made to pay. 
Six months writing and six months 

farming with Gordon just about 
balanced a ledger account. 

Ogilvie sent a wire saying he was 
leaving for the North that night, and 
Gordon might expect him the follow- 
ing day. Thenhe drove to a Colonial 
outfitter’s and purchased ready-made 
clothes suitable for a farm labourer. 
He returned to his rooms, and 

















30 
instructed his man, to pack them 
with other clothes. ‘Sufficient for 
three months,” he said, voicing 
for the first time his resolve to follow 
Sir James Carron’s instructions. 


'. CHAPTER II. 

'. The Cowton Burn has its source in 
the Perthshire Grampians and for 
some fifteen miles rushes southward 
to the Tay, there blending with other 
mountain streams in a more stately 
flow eastward to thesea. During early 
spring when the warm rays of the sun 
melt the snow on the mountain sides, 
and in October with the advent of 
late autumn gales, the Cowton for 
days together becomes a foaming 
torrent of peat-brown colour, sagging 
its tortuous banks and holding captive 
on its surface the spoils of its headlong 
rush. But in summer the Glen 0’ 
Cowton is the angler’s idyll. Yellow 
trout lie thick at the head and under 
the ledges of every pool. Overhanging 
branches and bushes of furze call for 
skill in casting, but when once hooked 
the Cowton fish dies hard. 

The Mill o’ Cowton was the name 
of Gordon’s farm, and the house and 
the outbuildings were situated on a 
miniature plateau overlooking the 
stream. From the farmhouse itself 
a drive ran along the southern bank, 
where a mile distant the main road 
bridged the stream. 

On a broiling day in the middle of 
July a cart piled with hay came 
lazily along the burnside road. Lying 
prone on the top was Ogilvie, For a 
month he had been working as an 
ordinary labourer on his friend’s 
farm. Up with the sunin the morning, 
followed by a twelve hour day of 
strenuous labour and freedom from 
mental worry had made a different 
man of Ogilvie. His face had lost its 
gaunt appearance, and his arms, bare 
to the elbow, were tanned a healthy 
brown by exposure to the sun. He 
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wore a coarse linen shirt and corduroy 
trousers strapped below the knees. 
On his head was a hat with the rim 
slouched down: and a drake’s curl 
fastened in the band. Heavy boots 
with tacketed soles completed an 
appearance which made it impossible 
to distinguish the editor from any 
farm hand. 

Save for an occasional “‘ Weesh ” 
or “Hey” to the horse as it drew 
too far to the right or left, Ogilvie 
had little to do with the cart’s pro- 
gress. The rope reins were coiled 
and hung suspended from the hook 
on the shaft. From six that morning, 
with one brief respite, he had toiled in 
the fields until almost overcome with 
the heat of the afternoon sun, he 
acknowledged himself beaten, being 
glad to change places with another, 
and take over the less arduous work 
of carting. 

Among the farm hands he was 
popular. | With his first day in the 
field, Ogilvie gained their silent ap- 
proval by sticking to his work, despite 
the ugly blisters which covered his 
palms. 

Just now he was enjoying to the 
full the rest which only those who 
have experienced bodily fatigue can 
appreciate. The cooling sound of the 
burn at the roadside as it gurgled and 
swirled round the boulders in_its 
path seemed only to accentuate the 
heat. Musing for the first time since 
he had left London as to how the 
Monitor was faring, Ogilvie was 
startled by a faint, yet clear swish 
over his head. 

**Ssst ! stand there;”’ he said. The 
horse at once stopped, and Ogilvie 
raising himself to a sitting posture, 
gazed around. At first he was at a 
loss to understand how the sound 
arose, and was about to urge on the 
horse, when “swish ” —there it was 
again. This time he caught a glimpse 
of the top of a rod as it bent under 





“ HE LOOKED UP, TO MEET THE GIRL’S EYES FIXED INTENTLY UPON HIM. 
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the impetus of the thrown line. 
Thinking it might be Gordon, he 
waited: The next cast just ymissed 
him, and in returning caught in the 
bough of a tree. In quick. succession 
came sharp tugs, but the: hooks were 
firmly embedded, inthe .wood and 
refused to let go. The line was then 
slackened, and before he was aware 
what had happened, Ogilvie found 
himself gazing into the_face of a girl, 
which had suddenly appeared above 
the bank. He was.about to raise his 
hat, but remembered his role in 
time. 

*“* My line’s caught,” said the girl. 

“So I see,” replied Ogilvie. 

** Well, would you mind ? 
reach it.” 

Even before the request had been 
made, Ogilvie had begun his descent 
to the ground. Finding the line 


I can’t 


beyond his reach, he tore:-down the 
branch, and succeeded in freeing the 


hooks. 

“Your cast is tangled, and the 
point fly is gone,’ and without wait- 
ing for the girl to reply, . be proceeded 
with the unravelling. For some min- 
utes he worked in silence, then having 
finished, he looked up, to. meet the 
girl’s eyes fixed intently upon him. 
She was fair and not without-freckles ; 
and the eyes were large and grey, 
above the average in height she stood 
with her hands upon her hips, arms 
akimbo. Her dress was of dark green 
cloth, with Jeather facings, but she 
wore no covering on her head. Her 
hair took on a gold hue, reflecting the 
rays of the sun-until’it seemed her 
face was wreathed in one great splash 
of light. Ogilvie was surprised to find 
himself debating whether she were 
pretty or not. An awkward silence 
enwied which was broken by the girl. 

‘TI hope I’m not trespassing ? ”’ she 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” replied Ogilvie. “ Mr. 
Gordon won’t mind,”: he added, there- 


by unconsciously admitting that she 
was. 

“ Then this is a,Policy stretch ? ” 
the girl asked, iNdicating with a 
sweep of her: hand that part of the 
burn, which lay: between the Mill o’ 
Cowton-‘amd the bridge across the 
main road. ; 

Ogilvie merely nodded. 

“Are -you'*one of Mr. Gordon’s 
men ?” she continued. 

“ Yes.” 

** But you’re not Scotch ? ” 

Ogilvie’s English accent had at- 
tracted the girl’s attention from the 
moment he had first spoken. 

“ My father was, but I have always 
lived in England.” 

“IT suppose you find it easier to 
obtain employment up here? ” 

**T have found plenty of work since 
I came to Scotland,” answered Ogilvie, 
not untruthfully. Then looking at the 


.cast in his hand, he added, “‘ Have 


you any spare flies? Better put on 
a Red Spinner. Let me do it for you.” 

The girl swung: her. creel round 
from her back and handed him an 
expensively finished book. 

““Show me?” asked the girl as 
Ogilvie selected a likely looking fly. 
He handed it to her for a moment, 
and then continued as if he were giv- 
ing a lesson. 

“* Always soften the gut by placing 
it in your mouth for a while. Then it 
is not so likely to split —place one end 
over the other, like that ; give each 
end a double turn, and then-~pull it 
taut. There, you see, the knot is 
small yet secure, and most important 
of all, there is no kink in the line. 
Bite off the loose ends ,with your 
teeth,” he; concluded, suiting the 
action to the word. 

Holding the cast in his left hand, 
Ogilvie turned to pick up the rod 
which had been lying on the ground 
ever since the line had caught in the 
tree. Fixing the hook of the point 
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fly on to one of the cross bars of the 
winch, he held the butt end of the 
rod towards the girl. 

“* Thank you very much,” she said. 
“It is awfully good of you to have 
taken so much trouble,” and before 
Ogilvie had the slightest suspicion of 
her intention, and to his utter horror, 
the girl slipped half-a-crown into his 
hand. 

For a moment Ogilvie was too 
amazed for speech. He felt the blood 
rushing to his neck and face, as he 
stood staring stupidly at the coin 
lying in his palm. Then collecting 
himself, he touched his hat, thank- 
ing her, and turning sharply on his 
heel he sprang up the bank. 

He was soon on the top of the hay 
again, behind the jogging horse, 


continuing his journey to the farm. 
His thoughts were full of the girl he 
had newly left, and every now and 
then he would open his right hand, 


gazing with an amused smile at the 
coin which lay therein. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ogilvie was seated opposite Gordon 
at the round table in the dining-room 
uf the farmhouse. They had finished 
dinner, and were discussing the hay 
crop, the last of which had been 
stacked that afternoon. 

**T don’t know what profit you will 
make,” Ogilvie was saying. ‘ But 
I’ve done well out of it.” 

“Yes, old Carron won’t know you 
when you go back. He will want me 
to run this place as a hydro for the 
benefit of his patients.” 

**Tt’s not only my health I’m talk- 
ing about; I made some money 
during the day.” 

“ Surely you don’t mean you—— 
began Gordon. 

** No, I haven’t been dabbling over 
the wire. I promised not to write a 
letter or send off a telegram. Look 
at this,’ continued Ogilvie, holding 
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out his watch-chain, at one end of 
which dangled half-a-crown. 

Gordon took the coin and looked on 
both sides. 

“Well, what is 
it?” he asked, with 
expression. 

‘** You remember I left off work in 
the lower field early in the afternoon?” 

Gordon nodded. 

“Weil, coming along the burn 
road——” and Ogilvie related how 
he had met the green-costumed girl 
with the rod. When he came to the 
point of the “ tipping” he held the 
chain up at arm’s length, letting the 
coin revolve in the air. 

‘Look at it,” he said ; “‘ how many 
of those do you getina year? I’m 
going to have this one engraved 
‘From the girl in green, July 18th 
190—.’”” 

Ogilvie stopped on seeing Gordon 
holding to the arms of his chair, con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

“* This is great,” he managed finally 
to stammer. 

** Do you know the girl ? ” 

‘““T don’t, but you will, unless I am 
making a great mistake.” 

“Is she often seen fishing here- 
abouts, then ?”’ asked Ogilvie, with 
a shade of eagerness in his voice. 

“No, but I’m going to take you 
where I feel fairly certain she can be 
found ——” 

Ogilvie looked quizzically at 
Gordon, and the latter continued :— 

“T met Barclay this afternoon: you 
know Barclay of Rickarton House ? 
That place a mile below the bridge ; 
he has a crowd up this week. They’re 
having a dance to-morrow night, and 
he asked me to turn up. I told him 
I had a visitor, and he made me 
promise to bring you along.” 

“Oh, I do not * 

“Tm going to shake you out of 
your shell. You’re quite strong enough 
to stand a little dissipation now,” 
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continued Gordon. “Be careful, 
though. . ... don’t go and get your life- 
line entangled, or we shall be tying and 
not untying knots.” 

** Rot !”’ was all Ogilvie had to say 
to this, but Gordon noted that he did 
not persist in his objections to the 
dance, and thinking it better to regard 
the matter as settled, he led the con- 
versation into other channels. 

The following evening, after an 
early dinner, Gordon and Ogilvie 
drove to Rickarton House. They 
kept silent during the greater part 
of the way, save when Gordon 
indicated with his whip the most 
secluded bends of the stream, and 
banteringly asked his companion 
where the meeting had taken place. 
*“T shall build a cairn,” he said, 
“‘and an inscription. How would 
‘Sacred to the memory of Robert 
Ogilvie’s misogyny’ do?” After a 
pause. “‘ You know, Ogilvie,” he con- 
tinued, ‘ I believe you’re in love.” 

** And I believe you’re an ass,” was 
Ogilvie’s reply. 

Rickarton House is a large, rambling 
building constructed upon the lines 
of the old castle which came in for a 
deal of battering attention during the 
troubled days which followed the 
formation of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. It had been the home of 
the Barclays for many generations, 
and stood on rising ground, almost 
hidden by a densely wooded park, 
and few travellers by the main road 
were aware of its existence. 

The Mill o’ Cowton was part of the 
Rickarton estate, which stretched for 
some two miles in every direction 
from the house, and provided the 
owner with an income sufficient to 
enable him to maintain his standing in 
the county. 

James Barclay, the present laird, was 
a man aged about forty, and had been 
in possession since his father’s death 
seven years before. He and Gordon 
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were close friends, and had spent 
many a day together tramping the 
neighbouring moor with their guns. 

Every window in the house was 
aglow with light as they drove up to 
the main entrance. 

** Any special occasion ?” Ogilvie 
enquired. 

** Anniversary of Barclay’s wedding 
day! They remind themselves of it 
every year. Wind up with ‘Sir 
Roger ’—Barclay leads off with his 
wife—Servants allowed in the gallery 
for this—Charming, eh?” Gordon 
jerked his remarks out while striving 
to keep his cigar alight. 

** Children ?”’ asked Ogilvie, look- 
ing straight in front of him. 

“ec No.’’ 

cc Ah ! bP] 

They left the trap to be taken to 
the stables by a groom, and entered 
the house. 

“Hullo, we’re a bit late,” said 
Gordon, catching the strains of Sterk’s 
Flirtation Valse. ‘‘ Shall I give your 
real name ?” 

** Yes, I’m not ashamed of it.”’ 

“I know that ; but I thought——”’ 

“Not now,” interrupted Ogilvie. 

They were soon threading their 
way through the well-dressed throng 
towards their host and hostess. 

Gordon introduced Ogilvie, and 
signalled with his eyes to Barelay 
that he wished a minute with him 
alone. 

** Look here, Jim,” began Gordon, 
as he and Barclay walked leisurely 
up the now fast-emptying room. 
‘““Have you a fair-haired girl stay- 
ing with you, someone who wears a 
green costume, and is rather a novice 
with a rod ?” 

** You mean Dorothy ? ” 

“TI don’t know. Does Dorothy 
answer to my description ? ” 

‘* She’s the only lady who has been 
out fishing,” answered Barclay. 

** Was she here on Thursday ? ” 
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“ Been here a fortnight. My wife’s 
niece.” 

“* Well, you might introduce her to 
Ogilvie, will you ? I'll tell you why 
later on.” 

“Certainly,” replied Barclay, and 
they made their way to where Ogilvie 
was still standing. 

** Where’s Dorothy ?”’ asked Bar- 
clay, addressing his wife. 

“*T saw her with Mr. Craig going 
towards the winter garden,” replied 
Mrs. Barclay. 
kt Taking Ogilvie by the arm, Barclay 
led him through the old-fashioned 
hall. Out of there, they turned to 
the left, and found themselves in a 
large dome-roofed conservatory. They 
passed several couples before Barclay 
stopped in front of a girl and a pale- 
faced youth in a seat almost hidden 
by a palm. 

“Well,” said Barclay, with a 
teasing smile, “you have not 
been long in finding out the best 
place.” 

Craig, a nervous young man, not 
being able to think of a suitable 
remark, attempted to hide his embar- 
rassment under a vague laugh. 

Barclay turned to his niece. 

‘** Dorothy,” he said, “* may I intro- 
duce Mr. Ogilvie? Miss Hastings, 
Mr. Ogilvie.” 

‘“* Mrs. Barclay has been asking for 
you, Craig. Come back with me.” 
Barclay did not trouble to disgitise 
his wish that Ogilvie and his niece 
should be alone, so Craig rose at once 
and the two left together. 

Ogilvie looked at the girl, and she 
saw him start as he mechanically 
bowed. 

** Won’t you sit down ? ” she asked, 
making room beside her. 

“Blame your uncle if you are 
bored,” Ogilvie said, accepting her 
invitation. 

“Why ?” 

** Because I am hopelessly out of 
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You will find me hopelessly 


place. 
dull.” 

Dorothy Hastings glanced at the 
strong, brown face and thought differ- 
ently. She was puzzled; his face 
seemed strangely familiar, and yet 
—no, she could not remember the 
name. 

‘““You have been here before ? ” 
she asked, thinking to learn more 
about him. 

““No,” he replied, ‘‘ never before 
this evening. I came with Mr. 
Gordon.” 

*“Mr. Gordon ? Do you know, I 
am ashamed to face him. I poach his 
fish so’ often.” 

“IT know,” Ogilvie exclaimed, and 
could have bitten his tongue. 

‘“* Do you catch many ? ” he added 
quickly, hoping she had not noticed 
his slip. 

‘“*T wonder you don’t know that, 
too,”’ she smiled mischievously at him 
over the edge of her fan. 

“It is all in the casting,’ Ogilvie 
said, ignoring the challenge. 

“I know that only too well.’’ 

** You should take lessons.” 

“IT had one on Thursday.” 

She fancied she detected a gleam of 
amusement pass over his face. “I 
cannot put my flies on properly,” 
she added. 

For a moment Ogilvie hesitated, 
then gazing straight into her eyes, he 
began: ‘‘ Always soften the gut by 
placing it in your mouth for a while. 
—Then it is not so likely to split. 
—Place one end over the other like 
that ”’ (he reached for the silken cords 
of her fan to illustrate his remark), 
‘“‘ give each end a double turn, and 
then— pull it taut. There you see 
the knot is small yet secure, and most 
important of all, there is no kink in 
the line—Bite off the loose ends.”’ 

“Mr. Ogilvie!” and Dorothy 
Hastings’ face was scarlet. ‘“ You 
don’t mean that it was you de 
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“ Here is the trophy,” said Ogilvie, 
pulling out his watch chain and hold- 
ing up the half-crown. 

Their eyes met, and for a long 
time neither spoke. 

‘** What must’ you think of me?” 
Dorothy at length managed to ask. 

“* Think of you,” replied Ogilvie in 
a low voice, “since that afternoon I 
have di 

But what Ogilvie thought of 
Dorothy Hastings was not to be told 
just then. Barclay’s big form ap- 
peared in the distance. 

“Dorothy,” Barclay called out, 
‘‘your partners for the last two 
dances will never forgive you.” 

But Dorothy cared little about her 
partners then. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Back again in London. The sun is 
still warm, but the glare of July and 
August is but a memory. The days 
are drawing in noticeably ; now when 


the sun sets the evening breeze rustles 
the withered leaves, until, worn out, 
they fall to be swept into the friendless 
gutter. But these things troubled Sir 
James Carron not at all. The seasons 
came and went almost unnoticed 
by him. Year after year, he passed 
through the routine of the days, and 
the holiday he advised others to take, 
he never took himself. He never 
looked well, and he never felt ill. 
He went to bed punctually at 
twelve, and came down to breakfast 
punctually at nine. An hour was 
usually devoted to this meal, for his 
correspondence was opened and read, 
and memoranda for the day consulted 
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while he sipped his coffee. This 
morning letters were few. A news- 
paper which had come through the 
post he lay aside, and drew his 
memorandum book towards him. He 
entered three more appointments 
which had been requested in his letters 
of the morning, and then glanced 
down the list of names and times for 
that day. None interested him greatly. 
They were chiefly society women who 
came to him regularly, not because 
there was anything seriously wrong 
with them, but because it provided 
an interesting topic for conversation. 

Sir James came to the end of the 
list, and was about to close the book 
when an entry attracted his atten- 
tion. ‘* Ogilvie three months up to- 
day,” he read. ‘‘ Ogilvie—Ogilvie,” 
he mused. ‘Ah! I remember. I 
wonder if he is back in town.” 

He closed the book and replaced it 
on a side table, and as he did so his 
eyes caught the title on the wrapper 
of the paper. 

“The Monttor, that is Ogilvie’s 
paper. Curious coincidence ! ” 
and Sir James tore off the wrapper. 
On the front page was a para- 
graph which had been bordered 
with a blue pencil. He straightened 
his spectacles and read :— 

““A marriage has been arranged, 
and will shortly take place, between 
Mr. Robert Ogilvie, only son of the 
late Colonel Robert Ogilvie, and 
Dorothy, eldest daughter of Arthur 
Hastings, of the Grange, Denam, 
Suffolk.” 

“Another cure,” commented Sir 
James. 
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QUIMPERLE. 


A VISIT TO BLUEBEARD’S CASTLE 


IMPRESSIONIST 


By AN 


HEN wandering through 
that remote part of France 
called the End of the Earth 


(Finistére) I discovered 
many pleasant spots so replete with 
interest and endemic charm that 
they deserve to be better known 
than they are. 

Foremost among these is Quim- 
perlé—called the modern Arcadia— 
which, with its antique, timbered 
houses, its old grey walls, its convents 
and its churches (all interspersed 
with wreaths and clumps of the fresh- 
est verdure) presents an ensemble as 
unique as it is fascinating. Besides, 
when you ascend to higher ground 
and look round you, taking a com- 
prehensive view of the whole picture, 
you experience a strange sensation 


born of the glamour of the scene. 
And you almost fancy that you must 
be under a spell when you find that 
you are, so to say, in touch with the 
long ago, and that in addition to the 
outward and visible relics of bygone 
ages which crop up on every side, the 
ground beneath your feet is a verit- 
able palimpsest which covers innumer- 
able records of the undated past. For 
the inscriptions of Nature, whether 
seen or invisible, are written and 
graven in the rock for ever. And in 
this strange land many of her hiero- 
glyphs are so very ancient that while 
tracing them you seem to breathe 
again the morning of the world. 
Moreover, you find it difficult to 
familiarise yourself with theidea that 
you are within easy reach of the 
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fabled Avalon, the enchanted Wood 
of Brocéliande, the Land of Promise 
(Plougastel), and, above all, quite 
close to the remains of Bluebeard’s 
Castle—the ancient Clohars—where 
** The terrible Comorre,’’* as he was 
called, cut off in succession the heads 
of six of his wives, whose apparitions, 
according to popular belief, still 
haunt the place, and whose cries and 
lamentations are often heard there 
after nightfall. 

Of course, the first thing to be done 
on arriving at Quimperlé is to visit 
this haunted and mysterious ruin, 
where they still show the hole through 
which the monster is said to have 
descended to the lower regions. And 
though when I reached the spot I 
was somewhat disappointed to find 
that it has dwindled down to a few 
dismantled walls—surrounded by a 
fosse and thickly covered with ivy, 
thorn trees, and brambles—I consoled 
myself by the thought that I was 
actually in the forest of Carnoet, 
a place so full of old-world charm that 
I almost expected to meet some of the 
“‘ familiar spirits ” of the Past face to 
face in its green arcades. Besides, it 
happened to be one of those ideally 
bright days which seem to give an 
additional zest to existence, for noth- 
ing could exceed the crystal clearness 
of the air or the softness of the sum- 
mer sky. And when from time to time 
the sunlighted river flashed through 
the trees, it looked so happy as it 
glided along, laughing to itself, and 
whispering to its storied banks of 
remembered things—that I could have 
fancied it must be on its way to Fairy- 

* It is among the things not generally known 
that this ‘‘ Terrible Comorre,’’ Comte de Poher, 
who was one of the reigning Dukes of Brittany 
in the 6th century, and a contemporary of 
King Arthur’s, was the original of Perrault’s 
celebrated hero, Bluebeard, and called ‘‘ Le 
barbe bleu de la Bretagne.” But as his resi- 
dence lay hidden away in the green depths of 
the Forest of Carnoet, ‘Sister Anne” would 


presumably have been a long time there ere 
she saw anyone coming. 


land ! Meanwhile, following its course 
for a considerable time—but without 
leaving the Forest of Carnoet—you at 
length come to a stately and most 
interesting remain called the Abbaye 
de St. Maurice,t which, though dating 
from the 11th century, is still beautiful 
evenin decay. For the contrast be- 
tween the time-stained ruin and the 
rich embowering foliage, by which it 
is surrounded, forms such a very 
effective picture that you remember 
it long after fairer and brighter scenes 
are forgotten. 

But a still more interesting excur- 
sion is one to an extraordinary Pass 
called “‘Les Roches du Diable,” f{ 
where the character of the scenery 
changes so utterly and becomes so 
stern and wild that it seems like a 
parenthesis in, rather than a con- 
tinuous portion of, fair Arcadia. In- 
deed, there is one part where the 
precipitous crags shut in the river on 
every side, and thus form it into a 
sort of impromptu lake, which has 
something quite eerie about it. 
The surface of the water is darkened 
by the heavy shadows and grim reflec- 
tions cast by the grey, brooding rocks, 
and the latter have been rent and 
riven into such fantastic shapes that 
the whole scene wears a most weird 
and forlorn aspect. Thus as even- 
ing draws on in the extreme 
loneliness and desolation of that 
melancholy spot, its utter chillness 
and lifelessness are so accentuated 
that when gazing at it you feel as if 
what you were looking at were merely 
a bit of dead Nature. 

A pleasant objective point 
for a drive from Quimperlé is to 
Faouet and Ste. Barbe—the latter 

¢ Although a portion of the Abbey has been 
restored, the ancient church attached to it 


is in such a ruinous state (without form and 
void) that it is now a mere tradition in stone. 


t It is a remarkable fact that here, as well 
as in other parts of the world, the Devil and 
the Romans have a monopoly of ail the most 
beautiful and interesting scenes to be visited. 
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being a fascinating old church, 
shrouded in foliage and built upon a 
rock—in short, quite a gem from a 
scenic point of view, but standing 
in such a remote and isolated position 
that it has few visitors, and mass is 
only celebrated there once a year. 
Every June a wonderful féte is held 
at Quimperlé, called the “‘ Pardon de 
Toulfouen ” (its sub-title being “‘ La 
foire des oiseaux ”’), and I was fortun- 
ate enough to be in time for it during 


least, a number of merry-makers 


‘dancing in a ring, to the familiar 


sound of bagpipes, under the green- 
wood tree! Truly it was_a striking, 
as well as a beautiful picture—full of 
colour, movement, and variety, and 
as the sun was shining with all his 
might, nothing seemed wanting to 
render it perfect.* 

Among the staple amusements at 
Quimperlé boating holds a prominent 
place, and a very favourite excursion 


PO}. T-AVEN. 


my stay, and to find the whole town 
galvanised into temporary gaiety in 
consequence. It was held in the 
fabled Forest of Carnoet, and the 
scene it presented when in full pro- 
gress was really worth going far to 
see. For there were white tents 
gleaming among the trees, flags flying, 
banners waving, strains of music 
floating in the air, a vast concourse 
of people in the picturesque Finis- 
terian costume, and last, but not 


is to go down the river en bateau to 
Pouldu—the latter being a dainty 
little bathing-place, celebrated for its 
mild climate, its luxuriant vegetation, 
and its long stretch of silver strand, 


* At this Pardon nothing is sold but birds, 
and when a young man buys one and presents it 
to a young woman, it means that he wishes to 
marry her. The excitement of the selected fair 
ones is consequently excessive; and as these 
ornithological proposals are so often accepted 
it is evident that the philosophy of “a bird in 
the hand ” is thoroughly understood in Arcadia 
as well as elsewhere ! 
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from one point of which an extensive 
view of the ocean in its immensity is 
obtainable. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing these attractions, the most enjoy- 
able part of a visit to Pouldu is 
the journey thither. For the Laita— 
a dream-river, as it might be called, 
since it is the very cradle of poetic 
dreams and fancies—flows through 
some of the most picturesque portions 
of the country; it always winds 


nor are there any abrupt or start- 
ling changes of scene to be. met 
with either. But then, instead of 
vicissitude, there is, so to say, 
concentration— and without any 
abrupt transitions, there is abundant 
variety in the shifting pictures which 
meet your view as you glide over the 
still surface of this fabled stream. 
It niust be mentioned here, because 
it is a curious fact, that while beautiful 


EGLISE DE ST. BARBE. 


with grace, too, and every rock and 
boulder that it passes and each crumb- 
ling ruin that looms in the distance as 
you move along, has its own memories 
and associations, and some tale or 
legend—either historic or legendary 
—attaching to it. 

It is true that in certain parts 
the scheme of colour is low—there 
are no vivid tints in the landscape, 


Quimperlé is thus attractive on every 
count, Quimper, the capital of Fin- 
istére, is such a contrast to it that 
the two towns might be said to 
present the familiar antithesis of 
poetry and prose. For whereas the 
modern Arcadia is bright and smiling 
(as has been said), Quimper, although 
it dates from the Roman Occupation, 
and has seen the pageant of life sweep 
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on for fourteen hundred years, in- 
spires no enthusiasm whatever. 
the contrary, with its gloomy streets, 
unpicturesque old houses, and dark, 
sluggish river, it is distinctly a dull, 
unattractive town—and would have 
nothingto redeem it from the common- 
place were it not for the splendid 
cathedral, which rises in its midst 
like a realised dream of architectural 
beauty. That, however, does much to 
atone for the shortcomings of its sur- 
roundings. It is said to be the finest 
ecclesiastical monument in Brittany ; 
and certainly well deserves the reputa- 
tion it has obtained. In the first in- 
stance, it is finely placed, and with 
its noble contour—formed in the 
shape of a Latin cross—and its lofty 
towers, spires and pinnacles, it at- 
tracts the eye at once and holds it 
fascinated. Moreover, the coup d’ail 
offered by the interior is most im- 
pressive also. And as your glance 
rests on the stately nave with its 
soaring pillars and arches, and moves 
thence to the jewelled windows, 
whose blended hues cast such a 
mystic splendour of light around— 
while examining each beautiful detail 
you are able to trace the higher signi- 
ficance underlying the whole, and to 
realise the justness of Madame de 
Stael’s poetic simile when she said 
that architecture was “ frozen music.” 
But to return to Quimperlé. 
Though the name of the pleasant ex- 
cursions to be made from it is legion, 
the most interesting is certainly that 
to the quaint little town of Pont-Aven, 
on the banks of the Aven river, which 
an old French author thus describes : 
** Pont-Aven—ville de renom, 

Dix moulins, et onze maisons !”’ 

At the present day, however, this 
description does not apply to it. 
On the contrary, there is now no lack 
of houses, and the speciality of the 
town is that the quaint little tene- 
ments of which it consists are scat- 
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tered about all over the place without 
the least regard to order or regularity 
of arrangement, and that they might 
be said to possess one very remark- 
able feature—namely, the possibility 
of portraying humour in brick and 
stone. For many of them afford 
studies of this nature—and in some 
instances look more as if the builders 
had been embodying a joke than ad- 
dressing themselves to serious archi- 
tectural effort when erecting them. 

And yet, notwithstanding the 
humorous vein running through their 
works, it is evident that those old 
Pont-Avenese architects had some 
sense of the fitness of things since 
the buildings they designed always 
seemed to be in accord with and com- 
plementary to their entourage, instead 
of at variance with it, as would have 
been the case had they been ordinary 
and commonplace. 

The town of Pont-Aven is, so to 
say, skirted by the beautiful Bois 
d’Amour—through which the Aven 
river winds its sinuous course. This 
Bois is truly an enchanted Wood— 
a miniature Forest of Carnoet—and 
so fascinating from every point of 
view that on a bright summer after- 
noon, a stroll beneath the friendly 
shade of its stately trees—which 
stretch away on all sides into endless 
avenues of green loneliness and frag- 
rant gloom—is a pleasure long to be 
remembered: if indeed it could ever 
be forgotten. For wherever the eye 
turns it is met by something curious 
or beautiful. In the first instance, 
the varied tints of oak, elm, syca- 
more, and maple contribute their 
quota of colour to the scene, and con- 
trast is supplied by the sombre 
willows which fringe the water’s edge, 
and in some places bend so low that 
they scarcely avoid impact with the 
river. Here and there, too, where the 
banks are high, the acclivities bristle 
with granite rocks, which in certain 
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lights assume the most vivid hues of 
purple, gold and deep red. And while 
these colours give a deeper tone to 
the landscape, they likewise serve to 
emphasise the fantastic vegetation 
which springs among the fissures of 
the crags, and which is as clearly 
mirrored in the surface of the stream 
as if there were another forest beneath 
the wave. 
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chime is heard by the inner ear alone, 
but in which there is a spell that 
appeals to everybody because that 
flower is so essentially the remem- 
brancer of early days. The truth 
is, nature and human -nature are 
much more closely allied than we are 
apt to imagine—and things and feel- 
ings are so inseparably linked to- 
gether that we cannot disunite them 
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Meanwhile, the Aven, which is a 
fascinating little river at all times, by 
reason of its many varying moods, 
likewise possesses the power of making 
itself into a picture at each turn and 
bend. For even when the banks are 
low—almost flush with the water— 
they are rendered pleasant to the 
eye by clusters of forget-me-nots and 
blue-bells—those fairy bells whose 


or dissever our individual history 
from its environment of time and 
place. Which things are an allegory. 

Besides ‘‘ The Wood of Love,” Pont- 
Aven has several old ruined castles 
close at hand, which add much to the 
interest of a visit to it. 

Foremost among these is the ancient 
Chateau de Rustéphan — a most 
picturesque ruin—which at certain 
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periods of the day looks beautiful as 


well as interesting. For instance, when . 


the sun is setting, and his beams lie 
warm on the old path leading to the 
chateau,and also upon field and fallow, 
tall tree-tops, and the mouldering 
tower itself—the scene is rendered im- 
pressive as well as fair, by the strong 
contrasts it exhibits. For while the 
pallid ruin, withered by time, lies grey 
and still, as in the silence of death, the 
glowing sunbeams, over which time 
has no power, shine with undimmed 
lustre, and as vividly as if they were 
newly created. 

Of course, Rustéphan has its ghost, 
as well as every other self-respecting 
old Castle—the apparition in this 
case being that of a hapless fair one, 
who poisoned herself there in the 


long ago when forsaken by her 
lover. 

Thus, while rambling through this 
ancient land of mysteries and myth- 
ologies, in which everything is original 
and distinctive, and where the strange 
megalithic remains it holds are still 
an unsolved puzzle to antiquarians 
—your interest is never allowed to 
flag. For wherever you go, or how- 
ever you may be employed—whether 
exploring a ruin, climbing a hill, 
boating on the rivers, or threading 
your way through the green glades of 
a forest (especially if it be the one 
containing Bluebeard’s Castle), the 
spirit of the shadowy past confronts 
you everywhere, and thus adds the 
spell of a remote age to the charm of 
the present. 
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Run, river, run, the way is long 
And the task before you never done ; 
Chant as you go your ceaseless song, 


Run, river, run! 


Murmur, murmur in shade and sun, 
Whisper the winds, green trees among ; 
And speed, O speed, the race begun 


Must know no end; a current strong 


Bears your white waters swift along: 


Life isla river, love its sun: 


Run, river, run! 














HE sexton was digging a grave. 

The choice of a spot had been 

left to him, and he had set to 

work under the spreading 
branches of an old_ oak tree, 
where the sunlight, filtering through 
the leaves, flecked the bare brown 
earth he had just dug up with 
shadows. Above, a bird was singing 
merrily to her young brood of 
life and its joys and sorrows; two 
drowsy bees were disporting them- 
selves over a bed of sweet pink gilly- 
flowers, and away in the distance the 
hills were wrapped in a maze of heat. 

“ °Tis a parfect day fur haymakin’ ” 
cried a rough voice from the other 
side of the hedge. 

“* Ay,” said the old sexton under his 
breath, as he smoothed mechanically 
the sides of the grave; “a parfect 
day—an’ Mirrium not here to see it.” 
‘“* Mirrium ” had loved the warmth 
and the sunshine ; she had seemed to 
him part of them, as she flitted about 
his garden. But that was years ago. 

The sexton—“ Daddy Blair” the 
villagers called him—was an old man. 
His face was so seamed with wrinkles 
that it looked like a _ time-stained 
map whereon the lines of various 
railway companies had been carefully 
marked in rusty ink; his eyes were 
almost hidden under his beetling 
brows, and it was many a long day 
since the tender light that glowed there 
had been discerned by his fellow 
creatures. ‘‘ Mirrium’”’ had been the 
last to see it ; it was her grave that he 
was digging now. 

Daddy Blair had finished his work, 
and was stiffly raising himself from 
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his stooping posture, when a tiny 
child, looking not unlike some big 
white butterfly that had lost its way, 
fluttered uncertainly towards him 
over the greensward. 

“*Has you been makin’ a hole to 
pant a bu’ful f’ower ?” she de- 
manded, peering into the grave over 
his shoulder, as he took her in his 
arms. 

‘* Ay,” he replied slowly, “ I’ve bin 
makin’ a hole to plant a beautiful 
flower!” The small mite wriggled 
closer, half awed by his solemn tones ; 
and the sexton, who had been holding 
her away from him lest he might soil 
her snowy frock, laid his withered 
cheek on her feathery golden hair 
with a swift gesture of protection. 

Not a village baby this, you would 
see at a glance—her delicate, lace- 
trimmed garments proclaimed their 
town origin, and the child herself was 
as different from the other children of 
Fordingbridge as if she had belonged 
to another world. Yet her mother 
had been born and bred in the village ; 
her name was “ Mirrium.” 


Miriam Grey had been unlike the 
rest of her family. The brothers and 
sisters who had been born before she 
came were puny creatures, and died 
off one by one; Miriam was strong 
and splendid, full of life and health. 
Perhaps Nature, in a sudden freak, 
had reverted to the type of some 
long-dead ancestress who had lived 
untrammelled amongst the hills. 
Miriam was lovely—adorable, and no 
one was surprised that she had many 
lovers. 
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Miriam kept them at arm’s length. 
She had a curious air of dignity that 
she had certainly not inherited from 
her parents, who were homely work- 
a-day folk with no ambition save 
where their daughter was concerned. 
They denied themselves the humblest 
pleasures that they might give her 
** an eddication.”” Miriam’s voice was 
as sweet as a nightingale’s, and they 
cherished a hope that some day she 
might be a “ Primmerdonner.” 

Lady Westlake, the wife of Sir 
Richard, of “‘ Bridge Towers,” heard 
her sing one day in the village choir, 
and was struck by the richness and 
purity of her tones. Her ladyship was 
inclined to be philanthropic, and full 
of whims, and happened to be par- 
ticularly dull just then. 

“Tf you'll let your daughter come 
to town with me as my maid-com- 
panion,” she said to Miriam’s mother, 
‘“*T will give her lessons under a good 
master, and see that she comes to 
no harm.” 

So Miriam went, and the arrival 
of her weekly letters was looked for 
by many besides her parents, for she 
was the pride of Fordingbridge. 
“Getting on splendidly,” she wrote 
at first; then, “London was a 
wonderful place, but she liked Ford- 
ingbridge best”; ‘“‘ Lady Westlake 
was very kind, but a little uncertain” ; 
and so on for some few months, until 
the letters ceased. The old sexton, 
whose love for Miriam was of a 
stronger kind than that of her own 
kin, urged her father to go to London 
and see what was wrong. But the 
father had implicit faith in her lady- 
ship’s assurance that Miriam should 
come to no harm, so it was long 
before he even wrote to make en- 
quiries. Lady Westlake replied stiffly 
that she “ knew nothing of Miriam, 
who had treated her very badly, 
leaving her at a moment’s notice.” 

The Westlakes did not return to 


Fordingbridge, and nothing further 
was heard of Miriam for years. Her 
father and mother were carried off 
in an epidemic, and when, some six 
months later, a fragile-looking woman, 
with a tiny child in her arms, and 
bearing but little likeness to the 
lovely Miriam of days gone by, 
knocked at the door of the White 
Cottage, there had been no one to let 
her in. 

Jane Ann Orpington (known in the 
village as “‘the sewin’ lady” on ac- 
count of the limited nature of her 
accomplishments, which never rose 
to actual dressmaking) saw her from 
her window opposite, and hurried 
across in time to take the baby from 
the arms that were almost too weak 
to hold her. 

““My father and mother dead?” 
poor Miriam cried, as the voluble little 
woman broke the news to her. “Then, 
indeed, I am too late!” And before 
Jane Ann could fetch a doctor, or 
even get her into the house, she 
quietly followed her parents into the 
unknown country. 

That was the story of Miriam; 
in spite of the wedding ring on her 
finger, there were many in Fording- 
bridge who whispered cruel things; 
but a few friends whose hearts were 
staunch scouted the possibility of 
shame in connection with Miriam. 

“She wur a good gell, just as she 
wur th’ loveliest crittur as ever God 
put His breath inter,” said the sexton; 
and David Ford, who had been one 
of Miriam’s lovers, and had enshrined 
her in his memory as a saint, crushed 
the old man’s fingers in his powerful 
hand. 

Miriam was buried under the oak 
tree, and all the villagers came to her 
funeral. When it was over, and “ the 
sewin’ lady” had strewn the newly 
turned soil with fragrant pinks they 
returned to their homes “to talk 
things over.” 
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“Beauty doesn’t count fur much, 
arter all,’ said Mrs. Benson, to her 
neighbour, as she took off her black 
bonnet and shook out the strings. 
‘* She was too grand in her manner to 
please me, was Mirrium ; ‘ pride goes 
afore a fall.’ ” 

Her neighbour nodded her head. 


rose path of sinning, the small group 
gathered beside her grave were 
deciding the fate of the wide-eyed 
child who had been left in charge of 
Miss Orpington’s small maid, and was 
at that moment trying to fit the kitten 
into the milk jug. She was only the 
size of a Fordingbridge baby of 
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“JANE ANN ORPINGTON HURRIED ACROSS TO TAKE THE BABY FROM HER ARMS.” 


** That is so,”’ she said with dolorous 
satisfaction. “‘ Now, what do you 
think happened? The gown as she 
was wearin’ must ha’ cost a small 
fortin’ alone. . . .” 

While these good women discussed 
Miriam, surmising how far the dainty 
feet of her had strayed along the prim- 


eighteen months, but was thought con- 
siderably older, for she talked with 
the clear and pertinent directness of a 
** growed-up wummun,”’ as thesexton 
said. 

“She asted me this mornin’ why 
I didn’t take off ‘zose funny glass 
boxes, ’cause they was velly ugly,” 
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said Jane Ann Orpington, smiling 
through the tears that trickled one by 
one to the tip of her thin nose. The 
sewing lady had a warm heart, 
and Miriam’s baby had stepped into 
it. 
“She can’t a-go to the wukkus, 
thet’s fur sure,” said the sexton, 
following out his train of thought. 
“* The trouble is, who is she goin’ ter 
be ‘dopted by ?” 

There was a dead silence. Ted 
Dawson, a fairly well-to-do farmer 
with a cherubic face, whose wife 
chosen when Miriam had rejected him 
for the third time—had brought him 
a piebald mare and many “ nerves ” 
by way of dowry, coughed somewhat 
nervously. 

“Mrs. Dawson’s an invalid,” he 
said, “an’ wouldn’t never stand a 
child rackettin’ *bout the place, year 
in, year out. But we'd take it in on 
a visit—say a month or two at a time. 
And I'd pay a bit, more or less,”’ he 
added, “‘ to keep it out of the House. 
When crops is good, itll be more; 
when they is bad, it’ll be less. But 
I'll contribbit.” 

‘** And so will I,”’ said David Ford, 
squaring his shoulders, and _for- 
getting how money flew now that 
his widowed sister and her two boys 
had come to live with him. 

**T could make her clothes, an’ 
keep her in ribbins,” said Jane Ann 
Orpington, hurriedly calculating how 
much her silver locket and chain would 
fetch if she had to sell it. 

“*Tis queer as her dresses ’ud be 
cut out,” said capable Mrs. Burrage, 
who lived on an infinitesimal annuity, 
and showed the village the way it 
should go. Miriam had been the only 
girl in the place who was not afraid 
of her sharp tongue, and for this Mrs. 
Burrage was ready to befriend her 
child. 

Jane Ann was too meek to quarrel ; 
the public slight upon her skill was 


allowed to pass, and the little party 
adjourned to the sexton’s kitchen, 
where they drank strong tea and 
admired the brightness of the pots and 
pans he polished himself—for the 
hand of woman was never allowed on 
his possessions. 

It was there that the baby’s fate 
was formally decided. She was 
jointly adopted by the five assembled ; 
two months and twelve days (the 
number of days was methodically 
worked out by Jane Ann Orpington 
with a scratchy pen) of every year 
she was to spend with each in turn, and 
be brought up for the time being as 
her host and hostess should consider 
right. A common fund, as circum- 
stances permitted, was to provide for 
extra expenses, and it was agreed 
that Jane Ann, being at present in 
possession of the baby, should be 
allowed to keep her for the first 
two months (“‘ an’ twelve days,” she 
amended eagerly). There was no 
happier woman in the village that 
night as she cradled the tiny morsel 
in her arms, and drove away the 
threatened tears by singing lullabies 
in her thin cracked voice. 

‘* Funny noise,” remarked the baby, 
with a gurgle of laughter. Jane Ann 
was taken aback for a minute, but 
the touch of the downy head against 
her neck gave her fresh ecstasy, and 
she continued her lullaby until the 
deep, regular breathing of the little 
warm bundle she held told her that 
**Zalea”’ was asleep. 

** Azalea’ was the child’s name. 
The letters of it, in tiny rose dia- 
monds, had formed the little brooch 
with which her pelisse had been 
fastened, and Mrs. Burrage had in 
vain demanded that she should be 
re-christened “‘ Martha,” or “ Emily ” 
or ** suthin’ sensible.” 

““Her mother hed the right to 
choose,”’ said Daddy Blair; but the 
question was settled by the child 
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herself, who refused to answer to 
anything but “ Zalea.” 

*Zalea’s babyhood was uneventful. 
She had a sunny disposition, a strong 
will, and a quite remarkable power 
of making herself at home wherever 
sie happened to be. She was as happy 
with Daddy Blair, who had stern 
ideas of “‘ dissiplin,” as she was with 
Jane Ann Orpington, over whom her 
rule was absolute. Daddy Blair had 
started with the idea of training her 
with military precision (he had once 
been in the Yeomanry); ’Zalea ob- 
jected to being trained, and had 
rebelled. The battle between the 
very small child and the stern old 
sexton was watched with great in- 
terest by his neighbours. On the oc- 
casion when ’Zalea refused to “eat 
what was on her plate,”’ and he in- 
sisted, they came with glee to peep 
through the lattice window and see 
*Zalea sitting before the distasteful 
food, tied in her high chair so that 
she could not run away. 

**°Zalea won’t eat it,” she re- 
marked; and ’Zalea didn’t. Tea- 
time came, and the small mouth was 
still set obstinately ; bed-time, and 
the little flower-like face, pathetically 
weary-looking, drooped over the 
wooden table. 

**°*Zalea wow t,’’ she murmured, as 
sleep closed her heavy eyes, and 
Daddy Blair said nothing at all as he 
undressed her with tender, clumsy 
fingers, and put her into the small 
bed he had bought for her with so 
much pride out of his hoarded savings. 

No one could be unkind to ’Zalea. 
David Ford’s married sister, who had 
at first regarded her as an interloper 
destined to rob her boys of lawful 
rights, succumbed like the rest, and 
made a pet of her; Mrs. Burrage, 
who had very strict Evangelical views, 
softened her doctrines of eternal 
punishment in response to the em- 
barrassing questions of the small 
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’Zalea, and Mrs. Dawson, absorbed in 
the variety of her own symptoms, 
allowed her to do as she liked when 
she paid her yearly visit to the farm. 

’*Zalea was somewhere in her eighth 
year when she made the acquaintance 
of the Schoolmaster. 

The Hermit —he had been anything 
but a hermit then, and was known as 
Ronald Grant—had in the days of 
his extreme youth written a play. 
After many months of hope deferred 
on the part of its creator, it had been 
at last accepted. Produced, it was 
spurned by the critics with one accord, 
so its departure off the stage was 
speedy. 

“It is enough” cried Ronald 
Grant, who about the same time had 
been thrown over by a fair divinity 
who had no taste for failures. A timely 
legacy permitted him to leave an 
unappreciative world, and he retired 
to Fordingbridge to live the simple 
life. 

His house was what architects 
style bungalow, but the villagers 
spoke of it contemptuously, as “a 
ramshackle place,” and put him down 
as an amiable lunatic when they 
found he was content to pay five- 
pence a pound for strawberries while 
the market price was twopence. In 
spite of this, the Hermit was content. 
He took to writing poetry, which he 
did not attempt to publish but 
recited to himself as he lay on his 
back in Heron Wood. Here ’Zalea 
found him one summer afternoon. 
She listened to him for quite five 
minutes before she remarked, in her 
beil-like voice : 

‘*You’re talking like the stream 
does when it tells its secrets, but it 
sounds very silly, I think.” 

The Hermit turned to the quaint 
child with a smile that was a mixture 
of sweet and bitter. 

** Little girl,” he said, “‘ you ought 
to have been a dramatic critic. 
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Come home with me, and you shall 
have some damson jam.” 

*Zalea and he talked of many things 
as they sat at tea, and next day the 
Hermit made enquiries about her in 
the village. That same evening he 
petitioned Daddy Blair to be admitted 
into the sacred circle of guardians. 

“Naw,” said Daddy. “ Five’s 
enow,” and nothing would move him 
from this. He was graciously pleased, 
however, to allow the Hermit to 
become her teacher. 

“They say as you’s got book 
larnin’,”’ he remarked, “an’ the 
school b’ain’t up td much, I’m 
thinkin’.”’ 

The truth was that ’Zalea’s guar- 
dians lived in dread of what the 
village children might say of ’Zalea’s 
mother, and the Hermit was looked 
upon as a way out of the difficulty. 
If ’Zalea’s nose had been snub instead 
of pure Grecian, the Hermit might 
have demurred; but even at eight 
the child showed signs of the rare 
beauty that had been her mother’s, 
so he agreed to the experiment. 

It was such‘a success that his output 
of melodious verse was greatly dimin- 
ished; he was teaching *Zalea in- 
stead, and learning much himself at 
the same time. 

*Zalea drank eagerly of the foun- 
tain of knowledge. French, German, 
Latin, and Greek, all came alike to 
her; she had a smattering of each, 
and dabbled lightheartedly in philo- 
sophy and ethics. The Hermit grew 
interested in his task, and by the 
time she was seventeen ’Zalea would 
have put an ordinary High School 
girl to shame. She was so extraordin- 
arily fair to look upon that others no 
less than the poet might have called 
her “ beautiful as a dream.” The 
shimmering tresses that crowned her 
well-poised head were bright as a 
mesh of sunbeams; her colouring 
was exquisite; she was like a May 


morning, all pink and white and 


. gold. Her grey eyes held tints of 


purple, and she looked at you 
through dusky lashes with a be- 
wildering upward curl. 

It may have been the realisation of 
her loveliness that suddenly aroused 
Mrs. Burrage’s sense of the pro- 
prieties. 

“*Zalea’s too big now to be 
a-spendin’ of her days up thar,” she 
said, referring to the bungalow. 
‘“* Her eddication’s finished—’tis time 
as she did suthin’.” 

The matter was discussed at a full 
meeting of the guardians, and for once 
they all agreed, for funds were low 
indeed. 

“‘ Gravediggin’ isn’t what it used 
to be,” grumbled the sexton; “there 
hasn’t bin a prupper epidemmick 
since the Sannity Inspeckter come a- 
fussin’ roun’. Jn-sannity, I calls him.” 

His audience laughed, but not very 
heartily, at his grim joke, for times 
were bad with all of them. David 
Ford’s nephews were costing him “a 
pretty penny,” and Jane Ann 
Orpington’s sight was failing her. 
Farmer Dawson’s crops were poor, 
and he had had to shoot the piebald 
mare; Mrs. Burrage had lost two 
fine pigs in succession, and her 
chickens wouldn’t lay. 

*°Zalea must do suthin’,” 
repeated, and no one said her nay. 

*Zalea made no demur when this 
decision was revealed to her. She 
was staying with Mrs. Burrage at 
the time, and when with her the girl 
had little to say. The delicate colour 
receded from her oval cheeks; her 
limpid eyes were veiled, and she 
straightened herself as if she were 
meeting a half-expected blow. Daddy 
Blair paid a visit to the Hermit, wha 
received the news with blank dismay. 
“What! ’Zalea to be apprenticed 
to a dressmaker? Preposterous!” 
But Daddy Blair was firm. 


she 
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“'We’s all agreed,” he said; and 
he withdrew the last of his savings 
from the post office in order to make 
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but ’Zalea knew how she had sat far 
into the night to make it, and hid 
her tear-wet eyes on her thin shoulder. 


** [’m very grateful to you all,” she 


up the , amount’ required for 
whispered ; and Jane Ann could only 


“Madame Hilarie’s”’ premium. 
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“«'Z4LEA’S EDDICATION'S FINISHED —'TIS TIME AS SHE DID SUTHIN''’” 


*Zalea donned the decorous black cry for company, and wish that money 
dress that had been made for her by were not so hard to earn. 
Jane Ann Orpington ; it sacked at the ’*Zalea was not allowed to pay the 


back, and was tight across the chest, bungalow a farewell visit, so she wrote 
Ea 
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a prim little note instead, and though 


the Hermit could not but commend . 


the choice of words in which she 
thanked him, he was surprised at the 
pang their coldness caused him. 

““T am only ‘the Hermit’ to her,” 
he said, flouting his pain. 

’*Zalea did not get on with dress- 
making. Her quick intelligence 
seemed to have deserted her, and 
though she obediently tacked and 
basted under the direction of the 
stylish dressmaker who had lately 
come to Fordingbridge, her thoughts 
were far away. Twice in succession she 
fixed in sleeves “hind part before,”* 
and the climax was reached when she 
scorched the delicate satin of a ball- 
dress in pressing out the seams. 
Madame Hilarie had “ no use for such 
a careless apprentice,” she told Mrs. 
Burrage, and part of’ Zalea’s premium 
was returned. 

** There’s nothin’ now but for her 
to git merried,” said the sexton, 
sadly. Rheumatism, his life-long 
enemy, was gripping him more and 
more closely as the months went on, 
and the dread of “‘ the House,” from 
which he had saved ’Zalea, was ever 
before him. ‘“‘ We must git her 
merried,” he repeated with intense 
gloom ; and once again the guardians’ 
verdict was unanimous. 

*Zalea had as many lovers as her 
mother had had before her, and was 
treating them auch in the same way. 
“*This must be put a stop to,” said 
the sexton, and, as guardian-in-chief, 
he would stand no nensense; it 
was the second struggle between him- 
self and ’Zalea, and, as before, Ford- 
ingbridge Jooked on with interest. 

This time ’Zalea did not meet him 
with open defiance ; she smiled in- 
stead, and put on her best frock (a 
remarkably pretty one, for her fingers 
were clever enough when her brain 
worked with them). With a tempting 
rosebud stuckin her belt, and the air 
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of a princess, she sat in Mrs. Burrage’s 
front parlour to receive her suitors. 
It may be that her dignity was over- 
done, for her swains did not appear 
to make much progress. The icy 
‘* In-deed ?”’—an exact imitation of 
Madame Hilarie’s when she had been 
informed of the scorching of the satin 
ball-dress—with which she received 
their opening attempts at conversa- 
tion, had a paralysing effect when 
accompanied by a tilt of her delightful 
chin. They blushed and stammered, 
and shuffled their feet, and blurting 
out ** Good evenin’, Miss! ”’ left with 
much haste. ’Zalea was the picture of 
injured innocence when her guardians 
rebuked her. 

** Why, Daddy, how can I helpit ? ” 
she asked. ‘* They just come and look 
at me and go away. J can’t ask them 
to marry me—now can I ?” 

There was something in this, the 
old man allowed, though Mrs. Burrage 
said “‘ Nonsense!” and Jane Ann 
shed more tears. As a last resource, 
Daddy Blair appealed to the Hermit, 
whom he chanced to meet by the 
stile one evening, The Hermit had 
taken to haunting the village lately, 
but except on Sunday, when she was 
closely guarded by Mrs. Burrage, he 
caught no glimpse of ’Zalea. 

*“So she won’t give anyone the 
time of day?” he said in an odd 
voice, ‘‘ and you want me to talk to 
her? Well, send her up to the 
bungalow in the morning, and I’ll do 
what I can.” 

That night the Hermit underwent 
a transformation. His flowing locks 
were neatly trimmed ; his beard and 
straggling moustache were shaven ; 
he discarded his unsightly spectacles, 
hunted up the gold pince-nez he had 
worn with such distinction before the 
critics assailed him. He took a good 
long look at himself in the glass; he 
was quite handsome, and almost 


young. 
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“Heavens!” hecried. “‘ What an 
ass I was not to think of this before. 
I—I—wonder what she will say.” 

He stayed in his garden all the 
morning, watching for the girlish 
form that had trodden the winding 
pathway for so many years. Eleven 
o’clock-—twelve o’clock—~“‘She should 
surely be here by now,” h2 thought. 
“One o’clock—she is not coming,” 
he said ; and the sun went in, while 
the birds sang dirges instead of bridal 
songs. 

At two o’clock he put on his wide 
hat and started for the village. Daddy 
Blair did not know him at first ; even 
when he did he was too distressed 
about ’Zalea to notice the change 
that had been wrought. 

“* She’s gone ! ”’ he cried, and fell to 
sobbing “like any wummun,” as he 
said fiercely afterwards. 

The Hermit, who looked inclined to 
sob himself, put his arm round the 
bent old figure, and drew the story 
from him. The evening before, it 
appeared, ’Zalea had said “* In-deed ? ” 
with a more cutting inflection even 
than usual to a most desirable young 
man, who had freely expressed his 
opinion to Mrs. Burrage in the, back 
kitchen. On his departure, Mrs. 
Burrage had given ’Zalea “a bit of 
her mind,” and admitted having 


referred to the scandal evil tongues ° 


had spread about her mother. 

‘TI fair lost meself,” she moaned. 
“I couldn’t help it—she were thet 
contrairy ; said she would never look 
at a village lad, an’ tossed her head as 
though she was a queen!” 

‘“* Poor little girl! No wonder she 
ran away,” the Hermit said, with a 
look on his face that was not all grief. 
‘“* I’m going to find her and bring her 
back,” headded. And thesexton took 
comfort, for the Hermit’s expression 
of dreamy irresolution had gone with 
his flowing locks. 

The Hermit did his best, but Lon- 


don is a wide field to search in, and 
not even thecleverest of thedetectives, 
to whom he at last applied, could tell 
him anything of the young girl who 
had left Fordingbridge with scarcely 
enough money to pay her railway fare, 
and in absolute ignorance of the world 
andits ways. The Hermit was suffer- 
ing now as he had never suffered be- 
fore,and though the days were bad, 
the nights were worse. Tortured by 
a fear he dare not put into words, he 
cursed himself for a procrastinating 
fool ; seldom is it given to a man to 
see himself so clearly. 

At last a letter came for the old 
sexton—just a few lines in ’Zalea’s 
clear, beautiful writing (the Hermit 
groaned as he thought of the days 
when he had taught her to hold her 
pen) to say that they were “ not to 
be anxious”? about her; she was 
** safe and well,” and had found work 
that she could do. Some day, she 
said, she would come back to Ford- 
ingbridge, ‘‘ but never—never, never 
would she marry a village lad.” 

The Hermit deserted the bungalow, 
and took up his abode in London, 
where, in the intervals of search for 
*Zalea, he wrote a book—a book that 
was to bring him fame. For it was 
written with toil, and in agony of 
mind, as such books should be ; while 
the hope that never quite deserted 
him shone through its pages and 
made it a thing of life. 

Only the Hermit and Daddy Blair 
hoped still when a year had flown, 
and ’Zalea was still away. 

In the early spring Fordingbridge 
was electrified by the news that Sir 
Richard Westlake, with his grand- 
daughter, was returning to Bridge 
Towers, which had never been opened 
since that unlucky summer when 
Lady Westlake had tempted Miriam 
Grey away. Lady Westlake had since 
died, after her soldier son, who had 
been stabbed to death with a native 
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assegai in a petty tribal war. Sir 


Richard, well-known as a fearless . 


explorer of unknown countries, had 
spent his time wandering from place 
to place, only returning to London 
when his presence was absolutely 
needed in connection with extensive 
property. Fordingbridge had not 
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wonder much. ‘’Zalea had gone, 
and “ Mirrium ”’ was dead; his own 
grave would be the next, he thought. 
He was marking the spot in his 
imagination one sunny April morning, 
when, as once before, he saw a figure 
in white fluttering towards him over 
the grass. 




















“I'VE GOME BACK, DADDY !'” 


known that he had a grand-daughter. 
‘‘ The son must ha’ merried afore 


he died,” said Mrs. Burrage; and 
fell to wondering whether the re- 
opening of Bridge Towers would 
make a difference to “ th’ perrish.”’ 
The sexton was getting too old to 


It was ’Zalea—’Zalea radiant with 
gladness, like an embodied spirit of 
joy. “‘ I’ve come back, Daddy,” she 
said, holding out to him a sheet of 
faded parchment ; “‘ I’ve come back, 
and—and—look at this!” 

He took the parchment from her, 











peering at it half suspiciously with 
his dim eyes. As he read it his face 
crimsoned, the great veins in his fore- 
head swelled. 

‘“* The Lord be praised ! ” he said ; 
and putting his hand on ’Zalea’s 
head he blessed her solemnly. 

The parchment she had given him 
was her mother’s marriage certificate. 
On the 18th November, 18—, (the 
day following her summary dismissal 
by Lady Westlake) Miriam Grey had 
been married by special licence to 
Antony Richard Westlake, her lady- 
ship’s only son. 

How the certificate had been found 
was told to ’Zalea’s five guardians, 
assembled in the stately library of 
Bridge Towers. It was “ like a fairy 
tale,” thought Jane Ann Orpington, 
with a glow of delight, as she listened. 
A compassionate cabman had directed 
*’Zalea to a dingy agency. Here a 
place had been found for her as 
‘“‘ nursery governess ”’ to the children 
of a prosperous corn chandler, whose 
wife had been Lady Westlake’s house- 
keeper when Miriam Grey had been 
dismissed. 

‘“*T always believed,” she said to 
*Zalea, whose likeness to Miriam was 
so unmistakable that it left no doubt 
as to her parentage in Mrs. Connell’s 
mind, ‘‘ that Captain Antony married 
your mother straight away. "Twas his 
being so set upon her that made her 
iadyship so angry; and he never 
came nigh the house once she had 
left it. Sir Richard knew nowt about 
it—he and her ladyship didn’t get 
on, and he was away in foreign parts. 
You go to him, my dear. Now that 
her ladyship’s dead, he'll see your 
mother righted.” 

But ’Zalea had to wait before she 
could do this. Sir Richard was shoot- 
ing in some remote part of Africa, 
for, in spite of his age, he was still in 
vigorous health. On his return to 
England he was first incredulous 
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to hear what ’Zalea had to tell 
him. Ready, however, to believe 
anything rather than that his son 
‘““had brought an innocent girl to 
shame,” he made a vigorous search 
among the Captain’s private papers, 
which. he had hitherto shrunk from 
doing, and found the marriage certifi- 
cate which was now in ’Zalea’s 
possession. 

While Captain Antony was home on 
leave, he and Miriam had lived very 
quietly in a London suburb, where 
*Zalea had been born, just prior to 
her father’s departure for West Airica. 
His will, which would have explained 
everything, had been destroyed by 
Lady Westlake, who fortunately had 
overlooked the packet of papers con- 
taining the certificate. 

“We must forgive her, ’Zalea,” 
said Sir Richard grimly; but he 
found it hard to do that as he 
remembered that but for these kindly 
village men and women, his grand- 
daughter would have been brought 
up in the workhouse. 

He tried to thank them but his 
voice failed him. The sexton under- 
stood. 

“We liived Mirrium,” he said, 
‘an’ we liiv ’Zalea. She’s got better 
nor us to liiv her now, but we done 
our best.” 

Someone else had done his best for 
’Zalea, too, and Sir Richard bade the 
Hermit, who came to Bridge Towers 
as quickly as train could bring him, 
welcome. ’Zalea met him with a 
sweet and tremulous shyness that 
gave him heart of grace to try to 
teach her another, lesson—a lesson he 
found she had already learnt. 

“Is it possible, sweetheart,” he 
whispered, as they paced the old 
Dutch garden, “that you cared for 
me even then ?” 

“*Didn’t you know ?”’ murmured 
*Zalea. ‘“‘ Why, that was why I ran 
away!” 
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“*WHOA!* SHOUTED HOSEA, DARTING INTO THE ROAD.” 


INVENTION AND INVESTMENT 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Illustrated by J. Jellicoe 


RS. ANNETTE PAYSON- 
PERKINS ABENSMYTHE 


—the name was always thus 

capitalised on Mrs. Aben- 
smythe’s cards—looked out from 
the boudoir window of her twenty- 
roomed summer cottage at East- 
boro and saw her eight-year-old 
daughter, Edith Summerton Aben- 
smythe, waiting in the pony-cart 
by the verandah steps below. 
The groom, resplendent in the 
Abensmythe livery, was standing 
at the pony’s head. These things 
Mrs. Abensmythe saw ; also she saw 


a long-legged, bespectacled figure, 
clad in patched clothes, moving up 
the driveway from the distant en- 
trance gate. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed the lady 
in aristocratic disgust. ‘“‘ Here is that 
ridiculous inventor again. Why will 
people asking charity invariably come 
just when I am dressing or ready to 
goout? And it is already late for 
Edith’s drive.” 

The bell rang and the butler 
knocked at the boudoir door to an- 
nounce that the man was below, and 
would Mrs, Abensmythe see him ? 
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* Tell him to wait, Edwards,” con- 
descended the lady. “I will be down 
immediately.” 

When she descended the stairs 
she found Hosea Small, standing 
awkwardly in the hall, anxiously 
awaiting her. 

Everyone in Eastboro knew Hosea 
Small, the inventor, and inventors 
generally—so Eastboro opinion runs 
—are queer people. Certainly Hosea 
was queer enough. After graduating 
from the local grammar school, strong 
in mathematics and weak in most 
other branches, he learned the black- 
smith and wheelwright trades, and 
built for himself a little shop behind 
Eastboro railway station. There he 
spent his days and a good share of 
his nights, “‘tinkering,” as the towns- 
people called it, at all sorts of con- 
trivances which were to make his 
fortune—but which never did. 

He invented a rat-trap and a 
He in- 


duplex washing-machine. 
vented a self-greasing axle for vehicles. 
He invented—but never mind the 


rest. His inventions were profitless 
so far as he was concerned. There 
were unsubstantiated rumours that 
other persons had made money from 
the axle machine, but if these 
rumours were founded on fact, Hosea 
never complained. “He merely con- 
tinued to tinker and to dream of 
future greatness. 

“How do the Smalls manage to 
live ?”” was a daily question in East- 
boro. Hosea did a little at the smithy, 
when he had to, but inventing occu- 
pied the most of his time, and invent- 
ing obviously did not pay. He was 
proud, too, and any attempt made 
to aid him or his invalid mother had 
to be set about in a circumspect 
manner. 

“Mother and me ain’t town poor, 
I’d have you know,” declared Hosea. 
He believed in his mother ; and she, 
being a mother, believed in him. 


He looked up as Mrs. Abensmythe 
rustled down the stairs. “ Good after- 
noon, ma’am,” he stammered. “You'll 
excuse me for calling, I hope, but you 
asked me to, you know. Have you— 
have you looked over the drawings 
and things I left ?” 

Mrs. Abensmythe had not looked 
over the drawings. In fact they were 
in the drawer of her desk where she 
had put them when the inventor 
called two weeks before. She had 
forgotten them. 

“Mr. Small,” she said firmly, “I 
am sorry to say that I can do nothing 
for you. Nothing, please understand. 
I always set apart a fund for—for 
such purposes each year, and my 
appropriation for this year is practic- 
ally exhausted. There is a balance 
remaining of a thousand or so but I 
have—er—about decided what to de 
with that.” 

Hosea had never been told that the 
test of one’s breeding is the conceal- 
ment of all emotion. Now his face 
expressed the deepest disappointment, 
and his fingers crushed dents in his 
ancient hat. 

‘But, ma’am,” he faltered anxi- 
ously, “‘ maybe you don’t understand. 
A thousand would be plenty; more 
than enough to start with. This is 
the best thing I ever invented ; I 
know it. There are time-locks enough, 
but mine is not like the others. It’s 
simple, and it can be sold cheap, and 
it does the work. You lock up a 
safe or any door with my lock and 
the—excuse me, ma’am—can’t open 
it till the time is up. I got the idea 
from the lock at the Wellmouth 
bank. I studied that and I saw how 
it could be improved. Then I got all 
kinds of catalogues and I studied 
them. And my lock—why, ma’am, 
if you'll back me with a thousand, 
I’ll guarantee to double it for you in a 
year. I’mnot asking you to give it to 
me. All I ask is backing, and ——”’ 
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“Pardon me,” Mrs. Abensmythe 
interrupted firmly ; “ pardon me, Mr. 
Small. I believe I understand thor- 
oughly. I can do nothing for you— 
nothing. This is final, for this year 
at least. Please do not trouble me 
again. I am sorry. Good afternoon.” 

She bowed and retired to the library. 
Hosea wiped his forehead with a 
shaking hand, put on his hat wrong 
side foremost,and opened the big door. 

Two personages were ascending 
the steps of the verandah—two men 
whom Eastboro delighted to honour. 
Mr. Small knew them, of course, and 
theyknewhim. They were John Col- 
ton and Sam Loveland, the youngest 
pair of the five whom the Eastboro 
Sentinel invariably mentioned as “ our 
enterprising and patriotic Board of 
Works.” 

And the Board was much in the 
public eye at this time, for Eastboro 
was to build a new town hall. And 


the question was, should it bea brick 
building or one fashioned of that 
imitation granite widely advertised as 


“Stonine”? Stonine would cost 
more than bricks. The matter was to 
be decided at the meeting next day, 
and the Board was divided—two for 
brick construction irrevocably, one 
wayering, and two always and forever 
for Stonine. The latter pair were 
Messrs. Colton and Loveland. 

“Well, Hosea!” hailed John 
Colton, cheerfully. ‘‘ Been inventing 
something for Mrs. Abensmythe ?” 
Then, noticing Mr. Small’s reversed 
headgear, he added: ‘“‘ Why don’t 
you invent yourself a hat that won’t 
sail stern foremost ? ” 

Small absently readjusted his hat, 
and absently acknowledged the saluta- 
tion, then stumbled down the steps. 
Mrs. Abensmythe was in the hall 
when the butler admitted her later 
callers. 

“Well,” she said, rather impati- 
ently. “I presume you’ve come for 


my decision on the matter of the 
new hall. Please be as brief as possible. 
I’m very busy.” 

“Don’t,” urged the obsequious 
Colton, “‘ don’t let us interrupt you, 
Mrs. Abensmythe. We realise that 
your time is valuable. I declare,” he 
added, shading his eyes with his hand 
and staring in awestruck admiration 
at the oil-portrait of a stout and pom- 
pous gentleman, which, surrounded 
by a frame of gilded grandeur, hung 
above the great fireplace, “‘ every time 
I see that picture of your loved and 
respected husband, Mrs. Abensmythe, 
it seems as if he was just stepping 
down to shake hands with me. It is 
a most lifelike representation.” 

“It is a Sargent,” condescended 
the widow graciously. “ As for my 
decision concerning the new hall, 
Mr. Colton, -I think you may count 
upon a favourable one. One thousand 
was the amount asked for, was it not ? 
I have that sum still left in my charity 
fund, and, unless I change my mind 
before to-morrow, you may assume 
that I will contribute it towards the 
hall. Good afternoon.” 

“‘ Say no more,” cried the delighted 
Colton. ‘“‘ Eastboro has once more 
cause to venerate the already idolised 
name of Abensmythe. The lofty 
tower of our new town building, con- 
structed of imperishable Stoniné, will 
proclaim to the skies the generosity 
and public spirit of—of—of you,” he 
concluded, rather lamely. ‘ Good 
day, Mrs. Abensmythe.” 

“Mr. Colton,” said the philan- 
thropist, ““I—I rely on you to keep 
my gift a secret—so far as is possible, 
of course. Good day.” 

Colton, bowing profusely, left the 
house. In solemn dignity the two 
men passed down the driveway, and 
round the corner. But there, safely 
out of sight, they seized each other’s 
hands and performed a most undig- 
nified war-dance. 
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“T told you, Sam! I told you!” 
crowed the triumphant Colton. 
“* Keep it a secret! Oh, yes! She 
wants it kept a secret. Before the 
walls are up she'll be asking for a gilt 
tablet with her name on it over the 
front door. Puffed-up porpoise! But 
never mind; we’ve got the thousand.” 

“ But are you sure that we'll have 
a majority in the meeting ?” asked 
his fellow Boardman. 

“Of course I’m sure. Bassett and 
Gott won’t vote with us, but three’s 
a majority, and that’s the rule. And 
Saunders said to me only this morn- 
ing: ‘Colton,’ he says, ‘show me where 
the extra thousand’s coming from, 
and I’m for Stonine.’ And can’t we 
show him now? Come, let us tele- 
graph the Stonine Company to send 
their man down here in time for the 
meeting.” 

“But,” whispered Sam, looking 
fearfully about to make sure there 
were no listeners, “‘ are you certain 
we'll get our share out of the deal ?” 

** As sure as I’m alive. When the 
Stonine man was down a week ago 
the last words he said to me were: 
* Close the contract at our figures and 
there’s five hundred each for you and 
your friend.’ Don’t stop to argue, 
Sam, cut across to the telegraph 
office.” 

He vaulted the fence by the road- 
side, and hurried toward the village. 
Mr. Loveland followed him. Inside 
the big house Mrs. Abensmythe 
lingered for a moment before the 
mirror. Outside by the verandah 
steps, the groom left. his station 
at the pony’s head to speak a 
tender word to the good-looking 
maid who happened to appear at 
the side door. And across the wide 
lawn, borne by the September 
breeze, came fluttering a vagrant 
newspaper, dropped by a passer-by. 
It leaped and fluttered and crackled 
like a thing alive. And to the nervous 


little Shetland, who glimpsed at it 
from behind his blinkers, it was alive 
and very alarming. 

Hosea Small, moping disconsol- 
ately down the highway toward his 
home, had reached the corner of the 
lane leading to Atwood’s Pond, the 
watering-place for thirsty horses, 
when he heard behind him the rattle 
of wheels and the sound of galloping 
hoofs. A frightened child was scream- 
ing shrilly. Turning, Hosea saw the 
Abensmythe pony-cart appearing 
round the bend in the road on one 
wheel, and come tearing towards him, 
the little pony going at full speed, 
the reins dragging in the dust, and 
Miss Edith Summerton Abensmythe, 
her costly bonnet flopping on her 
neck, clutching the rail of the seat 
with both hands and shrieking. 

Mr. Small, being a blacksmith, was 
not afraid of horses. 

** Whoa! ” he shouted, darting into 
the road before the frantic pony. 
** Whoa!” 

He made a grab at the bridle, the 
pony leaped aside, the wheel of the 
cart knocked the would-be rescuer 
head over heels on the road, and the 
runaway, turning from the high road, 
dashed down the lane toward the 
pond. 

When the groom and the maid, 
and the butler and Mrs. Abensmythe, 
reached the lane, the cart was upset 
in the shallows of the pond, the pony 
was doing his best to drown himself 
in a whirlpool of his own making, and 
just beyond, and farther out, in the 
deep water, bubbling circles showed 
where Miss Edith had disappeared, 
and Hosea Small had disappeared 
after her. 

Mrs. Abensmythe shrieked and fell 
prone in the mud. The maid proceeded 
to have hysterics. The butler hopped 
about shouting disjointed sentences 
and dropping H’s in showers. The 
groom, pale, and conscious that it was 
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all his fault, plunged aimlessly into 
the pond. 

Then from the bubbling circles 
emerged a dripping hat, with a drip- 
ping face beneath it. 

“Woosh!” exclaimed Mr. Small, 
inhaling a much-needed breath. 
“Woosh ! It’s all right. I’ve got her.” 

A few strokes and his feet touched 
bottom. Then he waded forth, bear- 
ing in his arms the streaming form of 
the Abensmythe heiress. 

“It’s all right, little girl,” puffed the 
inventor. “No need to cry now. Here’s 
your ma, too, a-waiting for you.” 

Mrs. Abensmythe seized her daugh- 
ter and wept and prayed and sobbed. 
The butler soothed the good-looking 
maid. Other servants came running 
to join the group. The groom, swear- 
ing under his breath, dragged the 
trembling pony to land and righted 
the cart. Hosea ruefully shook him- 
self. 

‘““There’s enough here to attend 
to things now,” he observed. “I’m 
going home. Feel sort of dampish 
like,” he added apologetically. 

At the corner of the road he became 
aware that an important part of his 
outfit was missing. 

“Just my luck!” he groaned 
aloud. “First I have to lose the 
chance to get my lock on the market, 
then I get my best clothes wet and 
spoiled, and now I find I’ve lost my 
new spectacles. How everybody’ll 
laugh. Ill be town joke more than 
ever. Well, that’s about what I am 
anyway.” 


Eastboro spent the next forenoon 
in telling, with embellishments, the 
yarn of the good joke on Hosea 
Small. ‘‘ Went blundering into that 
pond, like a frog, so they say,” was 
the way one narrator put it. ‘‘ Came 
home dripping. ‘Where you been, 
Hosea ?”’ says I. ‘ I couldn’t see very 
plain where I was,’ says he; ‘I lost 


my spectacles.” What d’you think 


. Of that ?” 


By nocn, however, the inventor’s 
adventure was forgotten, and East- 
boro was speculating concerning the 
outcome of the meeting to be held in 
the present town hall at two o’clock. 
Messrs. Colton and Loveland had not 
been able to repress hints of their 
coming triumph. Colton had met the 
leader of the opposition Boardmen, 
Bassett, at the post-office the night 
before, and was reported to have said : 
“Tt will be Stonine, Charlie, and 
don’t you forget it. The only thing 
that’ll stop it is Sam and me dropping 
dead and not showing up at the 
meeting.” 

But neither Colton nor his partner 
wore the look of winners when, at 
two minutes to one, they hurried 
across the platform to meet the re- 
presentative of the ‘“ Eureka Hard- 
ware and Stonine Construction Com- 
pany,” as he alighted from the train. A 
distinctly wide-awake and up-to-date 
person was this representative, radi- 
antly attired, serenely confident, im- 
perturbably calm; the sort of man 
who stands in awe of no one, be he 
King, President, or Boardman. 

“* How are you, Colton ? ” observec 
the new arrival, extending a gloved 
hand, “ Loveland, old man, how are 
you ?” ; 

Loveland was not very well, judg- 
ing by his face. It was Colton who 
answered. 

“Mr. Frost,” he gasped, “ I—I 
don’t quite know what to say to you. 
There’s been an unexpected——Oh, 
dear me! I never was so upset in my 
life!” 

“Humph!” growled Mr. Frost, 
glancing sharply at the two crestfallen 
countenances before him. Then he 
noticed the interested group of station 
idlers who were drifting down the 
platform in his direction. ““Humph!” 
he growled again. “Beautiful weather, 
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isn’t it ? Suppose we take a stroll for 
the benefit of our health. Here,” 
he added to Bob Burns, driver of the 
station wagon, “take this bag to 
the hotel, will you? [I'll be there 
later.” 

The grinning Burns accepted the 
bag. Frost hooked an arm into those 
of the Boardmen and led the latter 
from the platform. Avoiding the 


prised, but he was as cgol as his name. 

“Wait,” he broke in, glancing at 
his watch. ‘“‘ We’ve a full hour yet. 
I’ve arranged larger affairs than this 
one in an hour, or less. We haven’t 
time to go to the hotel. Is there a 
place near here where we can talk 
privately ? What’s wrong with this 
place ?” 

They had turned the bend in the 


“* ONE THOUSAND WAS THE AMOUNT ASKED FOR, WAS IT NOT ?'” 


highway, he steered his companions 


into the grass-grown road leading 
through the pine-grove behind the 
station. 

“Well?” he remarked, enquir- 
ingly. 

‘***Tisn’t well at all,” burst forth 
Mr. Loveland. “It’s all knocked on 
the head. We can’t get the thousand ; 
drat the luck! And——” 

Mr. Frost was undoubtedly sur- 


path, and there before them was the 
brown shop of Hosea Small, black- 
smith, wheelwright and inventor. No 
waiting vehicles or horses stood before 
its open door, but from within came 
the clink of a small hammer and the 
sound of a happy voice singing out 
of tune. 

“Eh?” mused Colton. ‘Why, 
I suppose Hosea would let us use his 
back room, if we wanted it. ’Twould 
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be private enough, and nobody would 
climb in the window, eh, Sam ? ” 
Loveland grinned. “I should say 
not,” he replied. “‘ Hosea is that 
crazy man we told you about last 
time you were here, Mr. Frost ; the one 
that’s always inventing something.” 
The three entered the shop. Mr. 
Small was seated at a long wooden 
bench covered with scraps of steel, 
clockwork, spiral springs, and tools. 
Several sheets of drawings, evidently 
detailed plans of a mechanical con- 
trivance, were spread before him. 
“Seems to me you’re pretty joyful 
for a chap that swallowed as much 
pond water as I hear you did yester- 
day,” said Colton. ‘‘ This is Mr. Frost, 
Hosea. Mr. Frost—Mr. Small, our 
famous inventor.” 
Hosea rose, wiped his hands on his 
apron, and solemnly announced that 
he was “ proud to be acquainted ” 


with the gentleman. 


** Pleasure is all mine, Mr. Small,” 
declared the latter. “‘ What is your 
invention this time ? ” 

‘“* Just now, Mr. Frost,” explained 
Hosea. “ I’m perfecting my new time- 
lock. I’m not boasting, you under- 
stand, but I know that it’s the simplest, 
most effective time-lock ever made. 
It won’t cost much to make, either.” 

“Time-lock ?” repeated Frost, 
genially. ‘‘ Our company is interested 
in time-locks. We make several of our 
own—Eureka Hardware Company, 
you know,” he added. 

“Are you from the Eureka Com- 
pany ? ” queried the inventor eagerly. 
‘*Mr. Frost, sit down and let me 
explain this lock. It’s all in the 
drawing here. You'll see——” 

“We haven’t time for locks to- 
day, Hosea,” said Loveland impati- 
ently. “Mr. Frost and we have busi- 
ness to attend to, and we want to 
talkit overin your backroom. You'll 
let us use the room, won’t you ?” 

“Why, yes, Mr. Loveland, of 


course, but do not disturb anything 
that’s in there, will you ? And don’t 
shut the door, because——” 

“All right; all right. Come in 
Mr. Frost. Now we can talk.” 

The Stonine representative glanced 
curiously about the little room. It 
had but one window, high up in the 
rear, and that was barred with a heavy 
home-made iron grating. The door 
separating it from the front shop 
was a ponderous wooden affair, nearly 
six inches thick, with bolts arranged 
to slide across the back of it, and fit 
into heavy sockets on the post of the 
frame. Both sides of the door were 
faced with sheet-iron which had once 
formed parts of “ air-tight ” parlour- 
stoves. 

“Great Scot!” laughed Frost. 
** Small, what is this—a condemned 
cell? What’s the door rigged that 
way for?” 

** Why, you see,” admitted Hosea, 
blushing, “I generally keep my in- 
vention things in here nights, and 
the young ones in this town plague 
me most to death breaking in and 
stealing them. First I barred the 
window, but one night they got in 
the main shop, here, and took an axe— 
my own axe, mind you—and chopped 
the door off the hinges. Then, thinks 
I: ‘I bet I'll fix you this time !’ and 
I nailed on the sheet-iron. I’ve 
thickened up the door considerable 
in the last year, too, because I use it 
a 

** Never mind that now, Hosea,” 
broke in Colton, looking at his watch. 
“We haven’t time to listen now. 
Just clear out, there’s a good chap, 
and let us talk.” 

Mr. Small accepted this polite 
invitation, and retired to his bench 
in the main part of the shop. The 
Boardmen and their visitor found 
seats on barrels and boxes. Colton 
swung the door nearly, but not quite, 
shut. 


” 
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Then he went on, in a low voice, to 
tell of Mr. Loveland’s and his call of 
the previous afternoon upon the rich 
Mrs. Abensmythe. From that call 
they had returned with what they con- 
sidered a promise of the necessary 
thousand which was to clench the 
construction of the new hall by the 
Stonine Company. They had seen 
Saunders, and he had promised to 
vote for Stonine if the money was 
forthcoming. It was as good as settled, 
so they had thought. But when, this 
very morning, they had once more 
visited the mansion on the hill to 
see Mrs. Abensmythe and receive the 
cheque, they found that lady gone 
away for the day, and, instead of 
the cheque, a letter. 

“ And here it is,” whispered Colton 
fiercely. ‘“‘ Read it, Mr. Frost, and 


see if there is some way you can think 
of to help us out.” 
Mr. Frost took the letter bearing 


the Abensmythe crest. It was short, 
but very much to the point. 


DEAR Mr. CoLton,—Since our interview last 
evening circumstances have changed, and 
make it my duty to otherwise dispose of the 
larger part of the thousand I had intended to 
give to the hall fund. I feel that it should 
be given elsewhere. This my conscience tells 
me to do. I am sorry, but the decision is 
irrevocable. 


Mr. Frost read the note and re- 
turned it to the trembling recipient. 

* You say the old girl has departed 
for the day ?” he asked. 

“Yes. She’s taken that child of 
hers over to some specialist doctor 
in Trumet to see if she is ill because 
she fell in the pond. And there isn’t 
one chance in a million that she'll be 
back before the meeting is over.” 

“* Telegraph her, care of the doctor.” 

“We have. But she doesn’t 
answer.” 

“‘ And the majority at the meeting 
will vote against Stonine if her 
cheque isn’t produced ? ” 

“Certain,” affirmed Sam. 

“‘ Then, gentlemen,” said Mr. Frost, 
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yawning slightly, “ I suggest that we 
walk down to the hotel, get my grip 
and return in time for me to take the 
three-thirty train back to the city. 
It remains only to congratulate the 
people of Eastboro upon securing 
what will undoubtedly be a very 
attractive brick building for munici- 
pal purposes.” 

He rose and took a cigar from his 
pocket. The conspirators looked at 
each other, and then at him. 

* But,” demanded Mr. Colton, 
brandishing an agitated fist. ‘‘ Who’s 
going to pay us for all the trouble 
we’ve taken on your account? 
Where’s Sam’s five hundred coming 
from ?” 

Then Loveland rose to his feet. 
“See here, you, Frost; you offered 
to bribe us. I can prove you tried to 
bribe Colton, and he can swear you 
tried it on me. Bribing is a prison 
crime, isn’t it ? Now, what’s to pre- 
vent our giving evidence ? What is 
it going to be worth to you to keep 
it quiet ?” 

The representative from the city 
looked the men over as if he were in- 
specting a pair of curious animals, 

** Loveland,” he said, “‘ you interest 
me in a way, yet I’ve seen specimens 
of your tribe before. When I’m 
obliged to touch them I always wash 
my hands afterward. The Eureka 
Hardware and Construction Company 
is naturally desirous of doing business 
whenever it can. It thought it worth 
while to make the effort to erect a 
Stonine building in this place, because 
such a building would be in the 
nature of an advertisement. It even 
felt that it might be worth while to 
pay a commission in order to put the 
deal through. Our tender was—you 
know the figure. If we get the con- 
tract the commission will be paid— 
purely a commission, that’s all. If 
we don’t get it, we shall continue to 
exist.” 
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Mr. Loveland, somewhat pale, sat 
down again upon his barrel. Mr. 
Colton wiped his forehead. 

“Mr. Frost,” he began, “Sam is 
a little rash in his statement of the 
case. He’s worried, that’s all. If 
we could find where the money had 
been given, perhaps » 

He paused. There were footsteps 
approaching the shop. Loveland 
peeped through the partially closed 
door. 

“It’s the groom to Mrs. Aben- 
smythe,” he whispered. “* What is he 
doing here?” 

The groom entered the shop and 
stood facing its proprietor. He was 
a surly man at all times, and now he 
seemed more so than ever. 

‘“ You’re a nice one, ain’t you?” 
he observed, addressing Hosea, who 
blinked mildly at him through his 
spectacles. 

He had been drinking, but Hosea 
did not notice this. He stared in a 
puzzled way through the mended 
spectacles. 

““What are you talking about, 
Rourke ?” he asked slowly. 

“Well, you lost me my job. Got 
me sacked, you did. If you hadn’t 
been so quick as to turn that pony 
into the pond I’d have stopped 
it, and everything would have been 
all right. But, no, you had to do 
the hero-act, and the old woman 
takes it out of me, and I lose a good 
job. I’ve a mind to——” 

Mr. Small held up his hand. “ Hold 
on, Rourke,” he protested. “I don’t 
understand. Have you lost your 
job? Has Mrs. Abensmythe dis- 
charged you ? *Tain’t likely, because 
she’s one of the kindest - hearted, 
most generous women that ever 


‘* She ? She never did a kind thing 
in her life. Never we 

‘“* That’s alie!”’ Mr. Small shouted 
it, for he was shaking with indigna- 


‘place. 


tion. “I won’t have such talk in my 
Mrs. Abensmythe is a kind- 
spirited, far-seeing lady, and I respect 
her.” 

** I know what I’m talking about,” 
said the groom. “* [——” 

** And I know. See here, Rourke! 
I wasn’t meaning to say anything 
about it for the present, but no man 
shall speak so of that lady while I 
listen. She’s my partner, I’d have you 
toknow. I went to her withmy new 
lock and I showed it to her. For a 
time she didn’t seem interested. Only 
yesterday she told me she couldn’t 
take a share in it. But this morning 
she wrote me a note with her own 
hand. And what do you think was 
in it? A cheque for a thousand 
pounds.” 

From an inside pocket Hosea pro- 
duced an envelope. From the en- 
velope he took a cheque and a letter. 
The former he folded and placed care- 
fully in another pocket. The letter he 
read aloud, as follows :— 

DEAR MR. SMALL,—It gives me great pleasure 
to enclose a cheque for a thousand pounds. 
Your own heart, with its sense of duty bravely 
done, will tell you why I send it. I shali 
call later to express my obligation in person. 

Gratefully yours, 

ANNETTE PAYSON-PERKINS ABENSMYTHE. 

The letter certainly caused a sensa- 
tion. Rourke, the groom, stared at 
the reader, his mouth open. In the 
back room Frost smiled grimly at the 
astonished faces of the two Boardmen. 

‘There !”’ crowed Hosea, waving 
the note triumphantly. “ Now will 
you call her mean and stingy ? She’s 
a business woman, she is.” 

**One thousand pounds!” inter- 
rupted Rourke, in wondering disgust. 
‘“* For hauling that spoiled kid out of 
the wet. I’d a-drowned her for half.” 

** You don’t understand,” protested 
the inventor. ‘My taking Miss 
Edith out of the pond had nothing to 
do with it. This is for an investment 
in my new lock.” 
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“Don’t be an I heard her 
laughing only a week ago. Pointed 
you out as a native who was cracked 
on ridiculous inventions. The thou- 
sand pounds is for saving her. young 
one’s life, as she calls it. She was 
preaching about your being a hero 
all the way home. I say, Small! I’ve 
lost my job through you, and I’m 
hard up. Lend me a hundred, will 
you? Or fifty’ll do.” 

But Mr. Small did not heed the 
appeal for a loan. His face had lost 
its triumphant expression, and now 
wore a troubled look. 

‘“*Look here, Rourke,” he cried ; 
***’twas the lock. She is——” 

“Lock!” said the groom, deris- 
ively. ‘“‘ You’re a hero; don’t you 
know it? She’s one of them that 
believes in heroes. She gave you that 
cheque for a reward. Aw! lend me 

” 


ass. 


Hosea stamped his foot. “‘ I don’t 
believe it,’ he shouted. ‘‘ I want you 
to understand that I am not asking 
folk to give me money. If I thought 








a 3 ° 
“*] DIDN'T ASK YOU FOR CHARITY. TAKE 1HE MONEY BACK.’ 


she gave me this, do you know what 
I’'d do? V’d—Id I'd tear it up 
and send her the pieces.” 

A wiser man, or one bet’_r ac- 
quainted with the idiosyncrasies of 
the inventor’s impracticable make-up, 
would have believed this theatrical 
assertion. But Rourke, being neither 
very wise nor impracticable where 
money was concerned, was _ in- 
credulous. He laughed  uproar- 
iously. 

“Yes, you would!” he shouted. 
** Hello ! Who’s——” 

The heavy door of the back room 
swung open, and Colton appeared, 
flushed and excited. Loveland was 
at his heels. Frost, the representative 
of Stonine, strolled after them, look- 
ing bored. He seated himself in a 
chair by the inventor’s work-bench, 
and absently began turning over the 
drawings thereon. 

** Mr. Colton,” cried Hosea, turning 
hotly towards him. “ Did you hear 
what this chap’s been saying? Do 
you -telieve——” 
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Colton was acquainted with the 
Small idiosyncrasies. He knew the 
pride and the self-sacrificing stub- 
bornness. And also he saw a light, or 
thought he did. 

‘“* Hosea,” he said solemnly, “I 
did hear it. What Rourke says about 
Mrs. Abensmythe laughing at you 
and your lock is true. She just 
gave you that cheque, Hosea, for 
saving her daughter. It’s. the 
most brazen insult to a self-respect- 
ing honest working man that I 
ever heard of. I know now what she 
meant by telling us that she had a 
thousand left in her charity fund, and 
was waiting for a chance to give it 
out to the deserving poor. [——”’ 

“* Charity !’’ Hosea’s face was pale, 
but his lips were set and his eyes were 
snapping behind the _ spectacles. 


‘* Charity ! We are poor enough, but 
we’ve never asked for charity yet. I 
tried to stop that pony just the same 


as anybody would have done. I 
wasn’t expecting to be paid for it. 
Charity! Where’s my hat ?” 

He was rushing about the shop in 
search of the war-scarred derby. 

‘“* Hold on! Wait, Hosea,” pleaded 
Colton, seizing his arm. ‘“ Where 
are you going ?” 

“Going! I’m going to tell Mrs. 
Abensmythe to take her money. I 
want her to understand that I——” 

“Wait! wait! Don’t be hasty. 
She isn’t at home, anyway. And, 
besides, giving it back is too good for 
her. There’s a way of doing good with 
it that Sam and me know about that 
will please this town and make you a 
bigger hero than ever. Endorse that 
cheque to me, Hosea, and Great 
Scott! it’s the lady herself.” 

The by-road leading to the front 
door of the smithy curved away for 
several hundred yards until it joined 
the main street leading to the station. 
Turning from the main street into this 
by-road was a smart dog-cart, driver 
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by no less a person than Mrs. Aben- 
smythe. Edith was beside her mother, 


‘ anda servant, elevated to the position 


of groom in Rourke’s place, occupied 
the rear seat. The drive to and from 
Trumet had taken less time than Mrs. 
Abensmythe had anticipated. 

Rourke had no desire to meet his 
late irate mistress. He gave one 
glance at the dog-cart, and then 
bolted out of the shop and disap- 
peared among the pines. Hosea 
rushed down the road to meet the 
approaching equipage. 

‘“She mustn’t see us here,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Loveland. ‘ She’d sus- 
pect we were trying to work on 
Hosea.” 

‘“*T want to hear what they say,” 
Colton whispered. “* Small’s bringing 
her back. Come into the back room, 
and shut the door. Be quick, Mr. 
Frost.” 

But Mr. Frost paid no attention. 
He was very busy with the drawings 
and models on the work-bench. 

‘** Come, Mr. Frost,” urged Colton. 
“Well, stay there. She don’t know 
you anyway. Quick, Sam!” 

They ran into the back room. The 
heavy door swung shut with a click 
and a portentous clank. The dog-cart, 
with Hosea Small walking beside it; 
approached the shop. 

‘** 1 don’t catch your meaning, Mr. 
Small,” protested Mrs. Abensmythe 
haughtily. ‘* Certainly I sent you the 
cheque. It was the least I could do 
in the circumstances.” 

‘** But—but what I want to know, 
ma’am, is this: Did you give it to 
me for saving her ? ”’ pointing to Miss 
Edith, ‘“‘ or because you wanted to 
finance my new lock ? ” 

‘“*T don’t see that that makes any 
difference. I gave it. It seems to 
me that is sufficient.” 

** Excuse me, ma’am, but it isn’t. 
I want to know.” 

“Very well, then. I know nothing 
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of your—your lock; but I do know 
that you rescued my child at the risk 
of your life. The Abensmythes have 
never been ungrateful, and——” 

‘* Take it back,’”? Hosea was hold- 
ing the cheque at arm’s length. 

‘““What ? Don’t you wantit ?” 

“No, ma’am; not that way. I 
don’t save lives for wages. I offered 
you a good opportunity for an in- 
vestment, and I didn’t ask you 
for charity. Take the money back.” 

This was something entirely new 
in Mrs. Abensmythe’s experience. 
Her pride, as great as that of Mr. 
Small, was deeply touched. 

** Oh, very well!’ she said. “‘ Cer- 
tainly I shall take it back, if you 
wish. * But I must say e 

She had taken the cheque mechanic- 
ally. Hosea turned and marched back 
to his shop. Mrs. Abensmythe, with 
a very red face, whipped up her 
horse and drove on. 

‘““I—I suppose I might haye told 
him to use the money for his ridiculous 
lock if he wished to,” she mused. 
‘* But I never was so treated in my 
life. Why, the creature actually 
spoke as though I had insulted him ! ” 

Hosea stumbled blindly to the little 
building, and leaned heavily against 
its outer wall. Then he was aware 
that Mr. Frost, of the Eureka Hard- 
ware Company, was standing beside 
him. 

** Small ! ” said Mr. Frost excitedly. 
‘I’ve been looking over these draw- 
ings\and the models of that invention 
of yours. All this part,” he added, 
indicating a sheet of the drawings, 
“is old-fashioned enough, but that 
lever and that. part here—why, man, 
it’s great! It would cut the cost in 
two if it would work. And I'll be 
hanged if it doesn’t look as if it would 
work !” 

The inventor roused himself. 
“Work ?” he snorted, indignantly. 


“lve got a working model set up 
and ready. Where’s Colton andSam 
Loveland ? Have they gone ?” 

** Yes, yes,” replied Frost hurriedly. 
“Yes, they’ve —they’ve gone. But 
that working model—wherte is it ? ” 

** Why, it’s on . Who shut that 
door ?”’ 

He was pointing toward the iron- 
clad door of the inner room. 

“I’ve got a model on that door,” 
he cried. “‘I wound it up and set 
it this morning to show Mrs. Aben- 
smythe when she came back. It’s a 
spring lock and set for ten hours. 
Now I couldn’t show it to you if I 
wanted to. Couldn’t open it till the 
ten hours are up. That’s where my 
lock has the advantage. It’s——” 

Mr. Frost stared at him. 

‘“Do you mean to say,” he de- 
manded chokingly, “that that door 
can’t be opened for ten hours ? ” 

** Not unless you set out to break 
it down with dynamite or a crowbar. 
And then it would take half the after- 
noon. But at the end of ten hoursit 
unlocks itself. That’s another point 
that—What’s the joke ?” 

His companion was rocking back 
and forth in fits of silent laughter. 

““Oh, nothing,” he gasped. “I 
thought of something funny. Small, 
you come with me to my hotel. The 
Eureka Company wants to know more 
about that time-lock of yours. If it 
is what it seems to be there is a good 
deal in it for you. Come on.” 

Unbelieving, yet with the dawn ofa 
resurrected hope in his face, the in- 
ventor walked on with his new friend. 
The clock on the church tower 
boomed two. The fateful meeting 
of Boardmen was to be called to 
order at that hour. 

Mr. Frost, the unfathomable, broke 
into another fit of laughter. 

** Small,” he said, ‘‘ I shall believe 


in melodrama after this ! ”’ 
F 2 
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XXII.—*LUCKLEY,”” WOKINGHAM. 


HEN a house is built in a 
close environment of trees, 
so that any comprehensive 


view of it can only be 
obtained from a short distance, the 
necessity for a broad and dignified 
treatment is perhaps less apparent 
than for those buildings which stand 
right out in the open, and which 
may be compared in bulk and form 
with large natural objects, or great 
spaces of land or water. But the 
charm of a_ long, low-spreading 
house is nearly always apparent 
on a country site, and, seen through 
a perspective of tall trces, such 
a mass and outline as that of 
“‘Luckley ” is very pleasing, and effec- 
tive by force of contrast between the 


vertical lines of tree trunks and the 
long, horizontal mass of the building 
blocks. 

There is no indication “of the 
““Luckley”” house at the entrance 
lodge, but gradually, as we approach 
through the wood, its long, low mass 
of red tells through the tree perspec- 
tive, and we appreciate the pleasing 
effect of the variously toned surfaces 
of red walls and roofs which strike a 
note of warm colour and peaceful 
simplicity, making an essentially right 
expression for a country house. The 
approach is so arranged that the 
drive comes up to the centre of the 
entrance front from the wood, and 
we at once note the symmetry of the 
composition, which is centred by the 
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white porch in a wide setting of 
plain wall surface. : 

To both main fronts of the house 
we have a similar plan arrange- 
ment, with flanking projecting wings 
at either end, and a white porch 
in the centre. On the’ garden 
front the recessed centre’ is paved 
with - red-tiled walks, and stone 
flagging between, and flower bor- 
ders, the object being to provide a 
pleasant lounging space and sun trap. 
The development of the garden 
promises great possibilities, as it is 
carefully and gradually evolved from 
the formal surroundings of the house 
towards the woodland and wild 
garden beyond. There is a consider- 
able sinking in the ground to the east 
side, which will make a delightful 
sunk garden. 

It has been before remarked in these 
articles that two nearly similar plans 
of houses are made to produce very 
different effects by the general interior 
design, and the plan of “Luckley,” 
whilst following very closely on a type 
of plan which is familiar enough, has 


formed the basis for some fresh and 
individual treatment. The two en- 


trance porches lead into a vestibule 
which crosses the centre block of the 
house from front to back. The stairs 
are enclosed to the east, and beyond 
this the corridor, which crosses from 
the hall, leads to the dining-room, in 
the eastern wing, projecting on the 


garden side. Northward of this we 
find the cloakroom and pantry, and 
stretching out to the north is a large 
wing, containing the kitchen offices. 
Thus the dining-room and kitchen 
block are well removed from the 
other entertaining rooms. 

At the west side of the central 
vestibule we have the large hall par- 
lour, with a comfortable inglenook, 
and beyond this the drawing-room 
in the south-west wing. The billiard- 
room is in the north-west wing, and 
the study comes between this and 
the drawing-room. The billiard-room 
is approached down three steps 
from the corner of the hall, to 
afford greater height. On referring to 
the plan, it will be seen that windows 
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THE DRAWING ROOM. 


look out over the recessed court 


on the garden front, both from the 
dining-room and the drawing-room, 
and these afford interesting side views 
of the house. 

Having followed the progress of Mr. 
Ernest Newton’s work for a good 
many years, it appears to me a strik- 
ing tribute to his ability as an archi- 
tect that his designs wear well, and 
the interest we feel in them is of a 
kind that lasts. He has, of course, had 
his fling at several varieties of design, 
and has followed many of our earlier 
and more picturesque types than 
this of “* Luckley.”” But this last is of 
especial interest as carrying forward 
that type of design which obtained 
just before we began to lose touch 
with tradition. Shortly after the 
period which this house represents, 
we began to flounder in a sea of mis- 
guided revivals of Classic which re- 
duced the real interest of domestic 
architecture to the lowest ebb ever 
seen in England. Readers will notice 
that the design now illustrated is 


very, English in feeling, and though it 
is very orderly, restrained, and sym- 
metrical in its exterior, so as to pro- 
duce a good feeling of breadth and 
some dignity, it has yet a cosy home- 
like look, with something of that real 
distinction of emphasis which makes 
our old buildings so attractive. In 
spite of (or because. of) the immense 
number of houses Mr. Newton has 
designed, each succeeding effort may 
be counted upon to possess some 
individuality of expression. 

As for the inside, much that might 
be remarked for quality is a matter 
of general proportions and sim- 
plicity of treatment which would not 
count for much in illustration. My 
sketch of the hall is only one of two 
or three good points of view possible 
in that apartment, and is given to 
show how the corridor effect is pro- 
duced past each side of the central 
vestibule. It will be seen that by semi- 
circular vaulting, faced by wood 
architraves, the corridor effect is 
produced up to the face of the 
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THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 


inglenook. The cross views from the 
hall are charming—out towards the 
entrance court on one side and across 
the lawn towards the wood on the 


other. 


and there is a moulded marble 
architrave to the fireplace. The 
billiard-room fireplace is built up of 
fine old carved woodwork. The stair- 
case railing, instead of the ordinary 
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The drawing-room is distinguished 
by a very happily proportioned ingle- 
nook and fireplace, which is framed 
in by detached columns and beams. 
All the woodwork is finished white, 








balusters, has a filling of latticed 
woodwork. 

The stair hall opens out very 
agreeably on to wide landings and 
corridors on the upper level. One 
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of the bedroom fireplaces is illus- 
trated as an example of detail 
in the upper part of the house. This 
mantelpiece is built up in woodwork, 
which is painted white, and a dainty 
colour effect is obtained by some 
beautiful green veined Connemara 
marble in the architrave and curb to 
the fireplace. The tile surround and 
hearth are in a nice textured white 
tile and the grate frame is in brass. 

This house is one of those happy 
results where the definite wishes of the 
clients in a certain direction have been 
very fully realized by the architect. 








It is to be feared that few clients 
have very definite ideas as to what 


.they really want; and, doubtless, in 


very many instances the house is 
somewhat of a surprise to them when 
itis finally complete. One cannot 
doubt, however, that distinct wishes 
and limitations often act as a spur 
to the architect, and are really help- 
ful in the evolution of a satisfactory 
design. may certainly 
be counted amongst the best efforts 
of an architect who has had a large 
share in the development of modern 
domestic architecture. 


sé Luckley ” 
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Illustrated by E. S. Hardy 


HE Padre was once more abroad 
| among his people and the news 
of his reappearance spread 
with lightning-like rapidity 
throughout his parish, which lay, for 
the most part, in narrow dingy streets 
of high, narrow houses in the sloping 
environs of Naples. The priest’s pro- 
gress through these perpetually sun- 
less ways was watched from behind 
screens of gently half-closing doors, 
and from behind curtains that fell 
across casements as if a soft wind 
had blown them to their positions, 
while heads that hung over balconies 
were quickly drawn inward, their 
owners apparently having matters 
requiring attention elsewhere. 

The Padre moved onward through 
the steep, winding ways, climbing 
now, and again descending; but no 
man approached to bid him welcome 
to their midst again. It seemed as if 
he were shunned by all except the 
half-naked bambinos, who in their 
play fell against his long legs and 
tumbled to the lava pavement, from 
whence they were rescued by the tall 
priest. 

The dutiful parishioners, who sur- 
reptitiously watched the Padre’s 
movements, regarded him with a 
veneration almost amounting to awe, 
while the undutiful of his flock ex- 
perienced conflicting emotions as they 
looked upon him, for to minds that 
still retained a remnant of religious 
feeling, and something of superstition, 
this evidence of the priest’s recovery 
seemed little less than miraculous. 

It was the Padre’s first appearance 
after what was ambiguously alluded to 

s his “‘ accident.” The priest walked 


with firm, reliant tread, and betrayed 
no knowledge of this surveillance. 
Some, whose eyes followed him, 
drew breath sharply when he ap- 
proached the shop of Pietro, sturdiest 
member of the society the priest had 
tried to break, and many breathed 
freer when he had passed it. Pietro’s, 
of all the houses in the street, alone 
remained blank. 

Coming to an old stone stairway, 
of which the balustrade had partially 
fallen away, the priest ascended, and 
opening a door at the top, disap- 
peared for the moment from the 
vision of his people. The squalid room 
he entered was dimly lighted through 
its single, time-blackened window. 
Here a doctor bent over a youth. 
In one hand he held a lighted cruse, 
which he moved this way and that, 
as suited his convenience, the rays 
occasionally lighting his own austere 
features as well as the more classical 
outline of the head resting on the 
tattered couch. He raised the youth’s 
eyelids and peered into his eyes. 

** T was only just in time,” he said, 
without looking round, apparently 
recognising the priestly step. ‘“‘ He 
tried to poison himself, but someone 
intervened.” 

“Do you recognise him ? ” 
the priest. 

‘*He is not of Naples,” replied 
the doctor, “‘and I imagine he is of 
the nobility. When I arrived there 
was the usual excited throng, and I 
gathered that some desperate task 
had been given him and be preferred 
death to its accomplishment.” 

The priest sat down on a stool at 
the head of the couch, 


asked 


> 
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‘“*Ah, the Society,” he said, re- 
gretfully, “‘it is always responsible 
for these mysterious cases.” 

“Well, poor youth,” said 
doctor, ‘“‘ whatever his trouble, 
will soon awake to it again.” 

“Is he wounded ?” inquired the 
priest, who was an expert in the 
tracing of wounds to certain knives, 
and knew the favoured weapon of 
many of this terrible Society that the 
Church was at such pains to suppress. 
He had a gruesome collection at home, 
and could tell at once the wound of 
the knife with the down-curved 
handle, and the wound of the wide 
blade, with the cruel, curved point, 
and of the terrible springed-back 
knife of Naples. He knew also the 
knife that had scarred his own brow, 
and left him dying in the street had 
not his servant, Giovanna, discovered 
him in time. 

“He is not wounded,” the doctor 
said, and began to place his instru- 
ments in their cases again. “I can 
do no more,’ he concluded, and 
turned to depart. As the priest bowed 
him a courteous adieu, the doctor felt 
a thrill of horror and anger at the 
marring of his broad, benevolent 
brow. 

‘** A demon’s work ! ” he muttered, 
as he hurried down the broken steps. 

Left alone in the hovel-like room, 
the Padre secured as well as he could 
the rude fastenings of the door, and 
turned again to the still unconscious 
figure. He believed he recognised in 
the young man a member of an Italian 
family of ancient lineage, and one that 
he had known intimately in bis own 
youth. Bending over the patient, he 
gently unfastened the stained and 
worn tunic, buttoned securely over 
the thin chest. Exploring with deft, 
sympathetic fingers, he drew a letter 
from an inner pocket of the shirt. 
He glanced first at the heading and 
then at the signature, then returned it 


the 


he 
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to its hiding-place, murmuring, “I 
thought so.” 

He drew up the stool again and sat 
down to await the wakening. In 
deep thoughtfulness he indulged him- 
self in several pinches of snuff, but 
presently he took up the cruse again, 
and studied the features afresh. The 
youth breathed evenly now, as if in 
natural slumber, ana the priest set 
down the light and sighed heavily. 
How was he to rescue this youthful 
victim from the relentless Society ? 

The sleeper stirred and finally sat 
up, turning his first conscious glance 
apprehensively towards the door. 
Then, fully realising the situation, 
he moaned: “ They will not even let 
me die,” and flung himself backward 
on the couch again. 

‘“* The door is secure as I can make 
it,” said the Padre, answering the 
glance rather than the young man’s 
words. 

“You are kind,” the latter said; 
“but it is to no purpose; you 
cannot save me,” he ended despair- 
ingly. 

‘“* Count Torcellini,”’ said the priest, 
sternly, “‘ you must get to your Castle, 
and to your mother. We shall have 
no time to lose in the doing it.” 

The young man buried his face in 
his hands and groaned, but in a 
moment he looked up. F 

“You cannot know my name. I 
am not Torcellini,’”’ and he buried his 
face in his hands again. ‘ 

‘** My son, I knew your mother in 
the old days in Florence, and by some 
means you shall return to her,” said 
the priest resolutely. ‘‘ You will 
yet wear the name of Torcellini in 
honour.” 

‘““Too late! Too late!” moaned 
the youth. “ There is that between 
me and my fathers that can never be 
amended. TI shall not return.” 

The priest placed a hand on the 
young man’s shoulder : 
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“*Torcellini,”’ he said authorita- 
tively, “rise up at once and come 
with me.” 

““T cannot. They will not allow 
me to depart,” he ended piteously. 

‘ We shall try, however,”’ said the 
priest, encouragingly. 

‘* But you will incur danger; danger 
that you do not know of,” said the 
youth, still fearful. 

' “My son, look at me,” and the 
Padre held the cruse aloft that its 
light might fall on his scarred brow. 

The youth, looking upward, emitted 
a long-drawn “ Oh!” and sank back 
in alarm. 

‘** At this moment I bear a charmed 
life,’’ said the priest, ‘‘ and you must 
help me by being courageous.” 

Count Torcellini stood up, and at 
his sudden change of posture, after 
his recent ordeal, he was seized with 
a giddiness and would have fallen, 
had not the priest supported him. 

“They watch outside,” he said, 
with quivering lips. 

‘No matter,” said 
“You can walk now.” 

‘*For me it does not matter, but 
for you—Padre, I cannot.” 

‘* We shall not be molested. Come!” 

They passed from the close, dark 
room, down the steps and into the 
street, the priest supporting the 
young man as they walked. Furtive 
glances from beneath low-drawn head- 
gear met them on every side, and 
glimpses of men as they vanished into 
dark corners and hastily through 
doorways, yet many of the women 
they encountered bent a reverent 
knee before the father, but all looked 
curiously at the youth, who, after 
deep breaths of the fresh air, was 
much recovered. Finally, reaching 
a level street, the Padre signalled a 
loitering carriage, into which he half 
pushed, half lifted the young man. He 
was about to give the driver the 
address of a lady of high rank, and 


the Padre. 


ask him to drive there, when a man 
pushed the Padre aside and stepped 
into the waiting vehicle. The priest’s 
first impulse was to thrust the man 
out, but he quickly recognised the 
necessity for restraint and caution, 
and he gave his own address to the 
driver, instead of that he had meant 
to give. The lithe, rather under- 
sized individual who thrust him- 
self upon them, sat down beside 
Torcellini, leaving the Padre no 
choice but to take the smaller seat 
facing the others. This situation the 
priest accepted quietly, and took the 
seat he was compelled to. He asked 
suavely : 

‘“Whom have I the pleasure of 
driving, and where——-?”’ He was 
interrupted by the stranger saying 
rudely : 

“T am Luigi Sapri; your humble 
servant, Padre, and I take an in- 
terest in your young friend.” 

The priest had been quietly observ- 
ing the man, who had the impudent 
air of a provincial, or he might have 
been a hanger-on of some of the 
learned professions in Naples, the 
Padre thought; but that he was en- 
tirely without religious feeling and a 
difficult type to deal with, the priest 
felt assured. 

An expression of hopelessness 
settled on the face of Torcellini, 
and although the priest felt the 
young man was no coward, he was 
sorry that he showed his feel- 
ings so openly, for Sapri’s face had 
assumed lines of satisfaction. This 
stirred the priest’s indignation, and 
he said, intercepting a look of 
derision intended for Torcellini : 

‘** He has had an illness, and I have 
prescribed a change of air for him.” 

“Is it so?” inquired the other, 
mockingly. 

‘* A change is sometimes beneficial,”’ 
said the priest, taking a pinch of 
snuff, 
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“But not for your friend. In 
such cases a change has been known 
to prove fatal.” 

The Padre was mentally measuring 
the distance to his house, and debat- 
ing what to do when he reached it, 
and did not reply. The stranger 
tapped him on the knee : 

** Besides,” he said, ‘‘the Society 
brothers of your young friend have 
already settled on the change neces- 
sary to his peculiar requirements.” 

There came a look into the priest’s 
eyes that in some measure quelled 
the insolence of Sapri, as he said : 

** And I, his father in God, have 
settled the change cf air necessary 
for the young man.” 

The little carriage drew up at the 
Padre’s house, and its master politely 
waved Sapri to alight. 

‘** Not before the Church, Padre,” 
he said in mock humility; then he 
added: “I need not remind your 
Reverence that the brothers of your 
friend are a power too great to be 
uselessly antagonised.”’ 

** Descend, Signor,”’ said the Padre, 
shortly, who still entertained a hope 
that he might shake off the man and 
reach, through hard driving, the ad- 
dress of his previous intention. Sapri 
must have divined his thoughts, for 
he said, jeeringly : — 

‘It is useless ; I will not precede 
the Reverend Father.” 

The Padre wrestled for a moment 
with the temptation to use force, 
when he noticed they were receiving 
the particular regard of two men who 
had been leaning against a stone wall 
opposite, but on hearing the alterca- 
tion had straightened themselves and 
drawn within earshot. 

The Padre realised that he would be 
extremely fortunate if he could get 
Torcellini even within his own house. 
His faithful Giovanna stood in the 
doorway. The priest alighted, and 
after him Torcellini, more slowly. 


Sapri, feeling sure of his quarry, 
turned a moment to speak to his 
followers, when the Padre almost 
threw the youth into Giovanna’s arms. 
Very soon there were bars and bolts 
between the young man and this por- 
tion of the enemy, and the priest knew 
he had secured a respite. The two 
entered the study, and from between 
the chinks of the heavy shutters to 
his windows the priest saw Sapri, 
unconcernedly holding the men in 
conversation. 

In a fervour of thanks for her mas- 
ter’s safety, Giovanna was about to 
turn the key upon him and his guest, 
and lock them in the library for greater 
safety; but the priest, seeing her in- 
tention and noting the white face 
and trembling body of Torcellini,com- 
manded her to bring food and wine. 

The youth drank the wine, and 
after a few morsels of food he asked : 

‘* Why do you not go back; you 
who can?” 

“*T shall return when I am too 
old for the fight, but at present my 
duty lies here where trouble is, my 
son. I shall surely return, but not 
yet ; not yet,” and the Padre’s lips 
set with determination, till only a 
thin line showed where his mouth was. 

** Now, Count Torcellini, tell me 
what is the power this Society holds 
over you?” 

‘* Padre,” said the young man, “I 
am ashamed. Only three months 
since and I was happy. The Prince 
Cas ne 

‘‘Betray no secrets,” said the 
priest; ‘“‘keep to your own case.” 

‘I was persuaded to join the ter- 
rible fraternity, but I have no doubt 
I should have been safe, had I not 
blundered upon one of their secret 
tribunals andi learned what they 
were capable of. I remonstrated, and 
was foolish enough to believe I had 
persuaded them to my views. Later, 
I knew better, when I saw vengeance 
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executed on one who disobeyed and 
thought to escape. Lots were cast 
for a deed of violence. I drew the 
fatal number. I refused; I begged 
them to do with me what they would, 
but nothing availed. My task accom- 
plished, I should be free. Then began 
my folly of subterfuge, and attempt 
at escape. They let me believe I had 
succeeded until success was at hand, 
thea some of their number appeared, 
and I learned the uselessness of strug- 
gling. I thought I had ~ outwitted 
them this morning, but you know 
what happened.” 

‘* You must help me to win your 
freedom,’’said the priest with decision. 

“| despair of it,’ said the youth, 
with a shudder. ‘* Let me go to my 
fate. Do not endanger your own 
life, Padre.” 

‘Finish your wine, and do not 
talk so freely of dying. I bear 
on my brow what requires expia- 


tion, and your Society; your brother- 
hood, shall expiate.”’ 

At that moment a bell broke upon 
their conversation. 

‘Let me go,” begged the youth. 


‘“My son,” said the Padre, * re- 
main here until I return.” 

The priest looked through the grille 
and saw an old woman standing very 
close to it. She appeared to be 
speaking to someone whom the priest 
could not see. She stretched out her 
hand and immediately the bell pealed 
through the house again. She was 
blind; one of his humblest parish- 
ioners, the priest knew. Giovanna 
stood in the background, wringing 
her hands and imploring her master 
not to open the door. 

‘** Remember what they did before,” 
she wailed. 

The Padre took a pinch of snuff, and 
motioned Giovanna back to her 
domain, then he slowly, and with 
much noise and deliberation, undid 
the bolts and opened the door; the 


Padre asked. 


woman had fled, but Sapri stood 
there. 

‘* You wish to speak to me?” the 
** Come in.” 

The priest spoke in cold, command- 
ing tones, as to an inferior, which 
nettled Sapri, accustomed to com- 
mand, and who did not like to be com- 
manded ; but almost before he realised 
it, he was inside, and the door bolted 
again. The Padre looked down 
upon him from his greater stature, 
and some of the man’s insolent 
swagger disappeared. 

‘““We have waited,” Sapri said, 
‘*and we consider our little brother 
has been long enough with you, especi- 
ally as he has an appointment of some 
importance, for which he must put 
himself in readiness.” 

“I speak for my friend,” replied 
the Padre. “He will not keep the 
appointment you speak of, and he 
shall remain in my house just so long 
as he elects to remain.”’ 

Sapri shrugged his shoulders. 

** Then I cannot answer for conse- 
quences,” he said, “‘if our brother 
elects to remain longer in ’—Sapri 
looked around him—* this very pleas- 
ant house ’’—he gave another signi- 
ficant shrug. “‘* Well, he will not be 
allowed to remain—that is all. .I 
shall carry your message, or is it a 
challenge, Signor Padre ? ”’ 

The priest, who wore a black skull 
cap, well over the brow to conceal 
the scar, now carelessly removed the 
cap. 

Sapri started at the sight of the 
livid marks in the form of a cross. 

“Ugh!” he ejaculated. “ Clumsy 
idiot, Pietro!” 

The man’s involuntary words con- 
firmed the priest’s own knowledge of 
the instrument the Society had used 
in wounding him. Sapri looked un- 
comfortable, and edged towards the 
door. 

** T shall deliver your message to the 
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Chief of our Order,” he said. ‘ Will 
you open the door, Padre ?” 


‘Not yet,” said the priest, for an — 


expedient had occurred to him. 

He faced Sapri squarely, for he saw 
that the scar disturbed him. 

‘1 will give up my young friend to 
the Society if I fail to find a sub- 
stitute to perform the Society’s work 
within a stated time. You will accept 
a substitute ?” he asked. 

The man reflected a moment, then 
he laughed lightly. 

“You might as well give him up 
now, Padre,” he said, “ for you will 
not find a substitute for the work your 
young friend has pledged himself to 
do.” 

* If I do not,I will give him to you.” 

“It is unprecedented, but——” 

‘“*Give me two hours,” urged the 
priest, and Sapri, the sight of the 
wounds possibly causing him to 
acquiesce, and knowing the priest 
would not succeed, consented. 

‘* Expect me in two hours,” said the 
Padre. ‘I shall be accompanied by 
a member of your own fraternity, who 
will be willing to do anything you 
may have commanded the young 
man within to do. If I fail, I will 
place Count Torcellini outside my 
door. Do you agree?” 

“Oh, very well,” rejoined Sapri, 
* have it as you wish.” 

Sapri knew that members of the 
Order, who had not the enlightenment 
of his superior education, felt a strong 
disinclination to offer violence to a 
priest, and he realised that if it came 
to a struggle between them for the 
young man, the priest would have 
some advantage. So, believing it the 
easiest way out of a difficulty, he con- 
sented, but he chafed at the loss of 
time. 

A hot day was declining into a 
close, sultry evening when the Padre 
walked again in the street he had 
traversed in the morning. Dark- 


browed voluble women stood in groups 
about doorways, watching the bam- 
bini as they crawled about their feet 
or in the street. Voices sunk to 
whispers at the Padre’s approach, 
and when he entered Pietro’s door 
silence fell over all. 

The Padre passed through the 
empty shop and living room; in the 
latter apartment he motioned to 
silence a woman who rose at the 
sight of him with a low cry of fear. 
Coming to an open door at the end 
of a passage, he paused and looked 
out. Half the small courtyard lay in 
shadow, but the light from a great 
lamp shone over a portion, making a 
brightly lighted space. Here, calmly 
performing his evening duties, moved 
the giant figure of Pietro. There was 
something repellant and alarming in 
the sight of his bare, hairy arms and 
massive shoulders. Having con- 
cluded a portion of his work to his 
satisfaction, the giant stood leaning 
on the table, gazing into space, which 
was the dark portion of the wall. The 
Padre’s hand on his shoulder startled 
him, and he stood upright, hur- 
riedly crossing himself, but when he 
turned and realised who had touched 
him, he seemed rooted to the spot, his 
eyes almost starting from his head. 

“IT see you do not forget me, my 
good Pietro,” the priest said plea- 
santly. “I will recall myself still 
further to your memory.” 

As he spoke, the priest removed 
his hat, revealing the newly-healed 
scar of his injury. The sounds which 
issued from Pietro’s throat indicated 
his distress. He threw himself at the 
priest’s feet, and, in a frenzy of prayer 
and protestation, implored forgive- 
ness. From somewhere about his 
gigantic person he produced a rosary, 
which he held in his huge, trembling 
fingers. 

‘““Ah, Pietro,” said the Padre, 
‘“‘ never touch priest again. You did 
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your Society’s command; but now a gigantic form that he had known as 


you must do mine. You understand, 
Pietro,” he said sternly, “ you must 
now do what I tell you. Follow me.” 

Dumbly Pietro followed the Padre. 
Crossing the little courtyard, he drew 
his sleeves over his hairy arms-and 
buttoned the shirt across his hairy 
breast. The street stood in amaze- 
ment to see the two amicably to- 
gether. When Pietro understood it 
was to do the work of some brother 
in his Society, he wore the air of one 
elected to great things. The Padre 
realised it was to some crime he was 
leading the man, but he must risk 
that for the moment, if he would 
straighten the tangled skein of Count 
Torcellini’s life. As they drew near 
the priest’s dwelling this humble, 
erring son of the Church fell on his 
knees and implored a blessing. At 
the conclusion of the priest’s solemn 
words he rose refreshed and satisfied. 

Foreseeing the Padre would return 
alone, Sapri awaited him with some 
impatience, although he experienced a 
foretaste of his triumph in the sur- 
render of Torcellini' As the two 
hours drew near their end he grew 
slightly restless, but it was not until 
some time after he had heard wheels 
stop at the garden entrance of the 
house that Sapri rang the bell and 
demanded of Giovanna to know if the 
Padre had returned. Before the old 
woman could reply, the Padre him- 
self appeared, coming from the study 
to meet him. 

*““Ah,” he said, “I am ready; I 
was waiting for you.” 

“ It will be more to the purpose if 
Count Torcellini is ready to accom- 
pany me.” The priest’s calm smile 
seemed to irritate the man, and he 
began to thrust at the study door with 
his fist. ‘* Fetch him out,” he said; 
As he thrust, the door opened wider, 
and Sapri paused in astonishment. 
Between him and his victim loomed 


a tool for the rough work of the 
Order, but in this book-lined room he 
towered grotesque, uncouth. Sapri’s 
sense of the fitness of things was out- 
raged at the sight, and he revealed 
his annoyance. 

“Signor Padre,” he said, “ the 
time is up. I await the fulfilment of 
your promise. Count Torcellini,’’ he 
continued, turning to the young 
man, ‘‘ you were born to the purple, 
and doubtless this is greatly to your 
taste, but your work remains to be 
done.” 

The Padre had taken his seat at 
his writing table. His right hand 
rested on an antique crucifix, which 
was a feature in the design of the 
table. Torcellini stood just behind 
his chair, Pietro a little forward on his 
left. With open palm of his left hand 
the Padre waved towards Pietro. 

‘**The substitute I provide for 
Count Torcellini,” he said. 

Pietro advanced a step to meet his 
unwelcoming brother. 

‘** Behold me,”’ he said, ‘‘ I will take 
the place of the little brother.” 

Sapri laughed disagreeably. 

** Only the little brother can do 
the little brother’s work. A substitute 
is impossible.” 

“You accepted my terms,” said 
the Padre. 

Sapri turned, and addressing Pietro 
he said : 

** The good father has had an injury 
to his head, as you may see. Some- 
times he makes mistakes. The Signor, 
too, is stubborn, but you can per- 
suade him. Take his arm, and lead 
him out to his brothers who are wait- 
ing.” 

But the giant did not move. The 
Padre not right in his mind! This 
was another sin on his soul, and he 
wondered if it could be absolved. He 
stood oblivious to the master of his 
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Sapri spoke again : 
** Pietro, do as I command you,” 
he said authoritatively. ‘‘ Take the 
Kittle brother out.” 

But the giant shook his head. 

** No, no,” he said. ‘*‘ I can do the 
little brother’s work. The Padre 
desires me to. I must do what the 
Padre wills.” 

Red signals of anger burned in 
Sapri’s cheeks. He turned to Tor- 
cellini. 

“You have outstayed your wel- 
come,” he said, “‘ you must leave 
with Pietro at once.” 

**T shall not leave with Pietro,’ 
replied the Count, no longer the pale 
youth of the morning. 

‘** You are brave now, brave as the 
bird of the sands, but you only hide 
in priestly drapery. This morning, 
the poison at your lips, you thought 
the door of death was open to you. 
You did not escape that way, neither 
can the Padre save you.” 

Sapri advanced towards Torcellini 
as he concluded, but Pietro barred 
his further progress, and caught his 
arm as in a vice. 

‘“* He is the Padre’s,”’ he said. “‘ Do 
not touch him. He is the Padre’s. 
Let the others go away.” 

Sapri struggled to free himself from 
the giant’s grasp, but he struggled 
in vain until the Padre spoke. 

“Let him go, Pietro,” he 
“He will keep his word.” 

Sapri, released, was thoroughly en- 
raged, and he hurried to the street 
door. While the others believed him 
to be hastily departing, he opened fhe 
door, and several dusky figures passed 
into the lamplit hall. 

The Padre began to doubt if, after 
all, he would be able to save the 
youth. He had been unwise to imagine 
Sapri could be temporised with, and 
now the lawless were upon them. 
Slowly and quietly a group of dark- 
cloaked, black-masked men closed 
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round them, and almost filled the 
room. Torcellini’s face grew pale, 
and even the Padre grew white at the 
numerous pairs of eyes that burned 
him with their piercing glances from 
out the black masks. Perplexed and 
worried, with a movement that had 
become habitual, he drew off his skull 
cap. Then the priest became aware 
that the eyes regarded each other. 
and he began to explain the situation, 

““IT made a compact with Signor 
Sapri,”’ he said, “‘ to provide a sub- 
stitute for the Count Torcellini——” 

**Yes,”? broke in Pietro. ‘‘ Behold 
me, I am the substitute.” 

Sapri attempted to speak and 
gather the attention due to him, 
but there was no welcoming response 
among the swarthy gathering. 

‘** What do you, standing there ?” 
he cried at last. ‘“‘It is time to act. 
Seize him, and take him away!” 

The eyes shifted for a moment in 
his direction, but the attack he urged 
did not take place. They ignored 
him, passing back to the Padre, who 
still sat at his writing table. 

‘What!’ screamed Sapri, “are 
you all bewitched by the black magic 
of a priest ?” 

Several hands crossed themselves 
hastily. 

‘** You accuse the Padre of the evil 
eye,”’ said one from the doorway. “‘ It 
is blasphemy ! ” 

The Padre looked towards the 
speaker and a ray of hope entered his 
heart. 

“Fools! Cowards!”  shrieked 
Sapri. “ I tell you there is no God, and 


“the Padre——” 


“Go,” said the Padre to Sapri, 
standing upright in his wrath, as one 
who would avenge an outrage. Sapri 
turned involuntarily towards the door, 
but the eyes there flashed with a 
hostile light, and the murmur was one 
of anger and menace. He turned 
again, and they saw a wicked-looking 
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knife in his hand, but before he could 
use it they rolled him on the floor. 
Pietro picked him up, and, raising 
him high above his head, with an 
avenging roar, threw him crashing 


to the floor. The Padre moved towards - 


his fallen enemy, but Pietro was 
before him. He raised the prostrate 
form and placed it on a couch. 

The earlier speaker from the door- 
way came forward : 

** Remove him,” he commanded, 
** he must no longer disturb the Holy 
Father.” 

‘* My children,” said ‘the priest, his 
voice trembling with emotion, “I 
shall see you again on a happier 
occasion.” His accents revealed so 
complete a trust in them that several 
asked simultaneously :— | 

‘“* Your blessing, Padre, before we 
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REVEILLE 


By ANGELA GORDON 


Sweet as a lark’s glad greeting to the daybreak 


words, delivered in sonorous voice, 
two of the masked men bore Sapri 
from the room, and from the house. 
As the Padre watched the last black- 
robed figure depart, he realised that 
Pietro had struck heavily at the 
Society when he wounded a priest, 
heavier than he himself had thought 
possible until to-night. 

Pietro was the last to leave the 
apartment, and he paused to say :— 

“TI am the substitute, Padre; do 
not forget me,’’ and he crossed him- 
self. 

“The instrument also, my poor 
Pietro,” said the Paére. 

“ They are volatile, my children of 
the South,” he continued, ‘‘ but I 
pray for their final restoration to the 
Church, which is their only safe guide. 
You must set off almost at once, 
Torcellini,” he concluded, turning to 
the amazed youth. 





Falls on the stillness April's light-heart laughter, 
Bidding the green things of the earth awaken 


Straightway from slumber. 


Swift at her summons primroses are peeping ; 


Daisied the grass is for her feet to tread on ; 
Rosy above her rain-washed almond-blossom 


Smiles in the sunshine. 


























PRISON EXPERIENCES OF A 
SUFFRAGET TE 


By WINIFRED MAYO 


EBRUARY = 11th, 
1908, was the first 
day of the ‘ Wo- 
men’s Parliament,” 
held at Caxton Hall, 
by the Women’s 
Social and Political 
Union. I had a 
ticket for it, and 
intended to go. I 
had no certain know- 
ledge of the plan of 
action ; but 1 under- 
stood that many 
were determined to 
face arrest and im- 
prisonment, and had 
expressed my inten- 
tion of going out, at 
any rate, to watch 
the proceedings. 
However, my 
mother was ill that day, so I decided 
it was better to keep away altogether, 
as, should any difficulty arise, I 
could not be spared from home. I 
therefore finished my business in the 
Strand, bought a big bunch of snow- 
drops for mother, boarded a red 
‘“‘ General,” and paid my fare to 
Chelsea. 

As I passed Westminster, I was 
simply thrilled to see throngs of police- 
men assembling from every quarter, 
and concentrating on the House of 
Commons—I believe 200 was the 
actual number called out to resist the 
so-called “‘ attack” of the women. 

A very strong determination came 
over me, that at whatever hazards I 
must take a part in the affair, though 





I don’t think I realised in the least 
what would be the upshot. I therefore 
alighted from my motor-’bus, and 
went direct to Caxton Hall. It was 
about 4.30. On my arrival in the Hall 
a thrill of suppressed excitement was 
evident. A resolution had just been 
passed to the following effect :— 
“This meeting protests against the 
unconstitutional action of the Govern- 
ment in refusing the Parliamentary 
vote to the women taxpayers of the 
country, and demands the immediate 
enactment of a measure granting the 
Parliamentary Franchise to’ duly 
qualified women,” and volunteers had 
been called for to take copies of that 
resolution to the House of Commons, 
not in procession but singly, each 
bearer of the resolution endeavouring 
to obtain audience of some official or 
member of the Government and to 
present it to him, the idea being that 
as non-voters with no bailot-box to 
appeal through, and no representa- 
tion, the only possible means of com- 
munication with the Government was 
by direct appeal to the fountain head. 
Miss H, was asked to come on the 
platform to speak, and she said just a 
few words, giving her reasons for 
her action. Jessie M——, a working 
woman from Leeds, a very handsome 
creature in a rather flaunting red hat, 
then stood up and said that as her 
ancestors (she was obviously Scotch) 
had stained the heather with their 
blood in freedom’s cause, so she, too, 
was ready, if the need came, to die 
for her sex’s freedom! A wave of 
amusement passed over the meeting, 
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but the woman’s earnestness was too 
real to make one laugh outright. 
Then another working woman rose, a 
simple person in the ordinary dress of 
her class, and said ‘“‘she was the 
mother of a large family, but she 
would willingly sacrifice her own 
freedom now, if by that action she 
brought her children, and their chil- 
dren after them, sons and daughters 
alike, one fraction nearer the freedom 
that made a nation truly great. It 
was because of her motherhood that 
she realised the need for this move- 
ment. 

Then people began to leave the 
Hall in great numbers. After some 
hesitation, I decided to go with them, 
and went outside the Hall. In the 
lobby, Annie Kenney was standing 
distributing typed copies of the reso- 
lution. I took one as I went into the 
street. There were a good many 


people going the same way, bear- 
ing papers in their hands. 


Some 
policemen were stationed outside the 
Hall, and many groups of curious on- 
lookers. I went up Victoria Street, 
carrying the paper conspicuously in 
my hand. I overtook a lady and her 
daughter, residents in Chelsea, and 
members of the W.S.P.U. They were 
carrying papers also. I spoke to them 
and walked a few yards with them, but 
it occurred to me that three persons 
together might possibly be considered 
an illegal “‘ procession,” so I left their 
company, and went on alone. By 
Westminster Hospital, I passed two 
working girls, factory hands, in shawls 
and black “‘sylor ’ats.” They saw 
my paper and spoke to me. I told 
them that the police were assembling 
in hundreds. ‘‘ We must be careful,” 
they cried. 

“Yes,” said I, “careful not to 
hurt the police,” at which we all 
laughed, and I went on and left them. 
When I reached St. Stephen’s, there 
were a good many people about, but 


no dense crowd. I saw a group of 
people and heard some cheering, and 
I thought it meant that some woman 
was being arrested, but being small 
{ could not see what was happening. 


‘I was still under the impression that 


you must do something illegal to get 
arrested. 

I went across the road and made 
for the paved way that leads across the 
the green to the Houses of Parliament. 
As I reached it a solid row of police- 
men came up shouting to people to 
“Pass on,” and “‘ Clear away.” I went 
up to the line of police—one of them 
struck me—I should have fallen down, 
but reeled against some bystanders 
and recovered myself. I noticed a 
tall, fair girl being rather pushed and 
hustled by the police. She looked 
determined, although she was smiling. 
I was near enough to say to her 
quietly, ‘‘ Come round to the left, we 
can get nearer to the House that way, 
I think.” She said, “ Are you one of 
us ?”’ ILanswered “* Yes,” and showed 
her my paper. There was a third girl 
with us whom I did not much notice 
till later. We went to the left and then 
proceeded as if to cross Westminster 
Bridge. We crossed the road and 
went to the small gate at the corner of - 
Old Palace Yard. It was blocked up 
by three stalwart policemen—a solid 
phalanx. The tall fair girl-said, “ Let 
us pass in,” or some words like that, 
** we have a resolution to present to a 
member of the Government.”’ 

I cannot be certain of the exact 
words, but that was the sense of what 
she said. One of the constables said 
we could not pass. I said, half laugh- 
ing, I remember, “We have very 
important business here.”’ The police- 
man said, “‘ You have mo business 
here.” I do not think the third girl 
spoke at all. At that moment an in- 


. spector, a black-haired man—I think 


he had side-whiskers, but the hurry 
was so great I could not identify him— 
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came round the corner in a towering 
rage, calling out, “I can’t stand this, 
clear the lot away.” 

Immediately the middle one of the 
three policemen, the tallest of them, 
seized me by the. wrist and hurried 
me across the road. I could not 
believe I was arrested; but I found 
myself being really taken to the police 
station, and a crowd of shouting men 
and boys round us. At the corner of 
the turning out-of Westminster Bridge 
Street, a stout working woman with 
a shawl and a black bonnet was 
standing. She stretched out her hand 
to me; I think she did not dare to 
touch me, and said, beaming with 
joy, “ Bravo, you’re doing the right 
thing ; you're doing it for us.” 

The crowd was both hooting and 
cheering, but mostly cheering; the 
faces and demeanour were distinctly 
sympathetic. 


THE CLASS REPRESENTED. 


HAD not thought 

of this experience 
Z previously, but had 
I done so I should 
have considered that 
a march in custody 
would be the most 
terrible ordeal of all, 
but, oddly enough, 
I did not find it so. 
I think I felt a little 
exultant, and glad 
to be able to show 
my opinions pub- 
licly. The policeman 
gripped my ‘arm 
painfully tight, but 
I knew he did not 
mean to hurt me; 
in fact, he said so 
next day, with many 
apologies, and ex- 
plained that it was difficult to gauge 
what force was necessary to detain 
a prisoner. Of course, no force was 





necessary, as I made no attempt 
whatever to escape; in fact, it would 
have been quite useless. On our 
arrival in the Police Station (it was 
Cannon Row, by Scotland Yard), we 
were seated on a bench along the 
wall, each with our captor standing 
in front of us. The girl next to me 
was crying bitterly. 1 had heard her 
scream out that the man was hurting 
her; he had held her arm too tight, 
and possibly she had struggled. I 
think her tears were as much from 
excitement as actual pain, though she 
nursed her arm and sobbed for some 
time. I tried to console her, and, look- 
ing along the bench, saw Miss H. 
and smiled at her. Two or three from 
me was my tall, fair friend. I found 
out her name later, and that she was 
an art student, and painted animals 
in Lucy Kemp Welch’s studio. She 
was very calm, and producing her 
copy of the resolution read it out in a 
loud clear voice to the line of police- 
men confronting us. They seemed 
interested and amused. She then 
proceeded to make a suffrage speech, 
of which I caught one phrase, “ Re- 
member, men, that we more fortun- 
ately placed women who enter this 
movement do this, not so much for 
ourselves as for our poorer sisters, 
and your wives and daughters.” I said 
to my giant—he was quite 6 ft. 4in.— 
‘“* And for you, too; we care for our 
own sex, but we do believe you will 
benefit by our movement.” My man 
blinked and winked, and said he had 
a fearful headache, and that he wished 
we had chosen any other day, because 
any excitement or anything disagree- 
able made his head worse. I and my 
neighbour pitied his headache. 

By this time other Suffragists had 
arrived, and we were told to move 
up higher to make room for them. I 
asked permission to go and sit by my 
friend, and was told that I might, 
so I went along to Miss H., and we 
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found a place by an open window, 
for the room was stiflingly hot, and 
argued with a policeman on the 
suffrage question. We were then 
taken one by one to an inspector and 
charged. My offence was “ Assault- 
ing the police!” My height is 
5 ft. 2in., and my weight 7 st. 12 lbs. 
So, when I heard that, I said firmly, 
“I object to the word ‘ assault,’” 
and turning to my policeman, I said, 
‘You know, I never touched you.” 
The word was then altered to “ In- 
sulting the police and resisting them 
in the execution of their duty.” My 
policeman saw the humour of the 
situation, for pointing down at me and 
nudging astalwart colleague, he said, 
in a stage whisper, “‘ Assaultin’ the 
perlice!” and they both laughed. 
When the charge was read out to me 
I said to the inspector, “ Really, I 
wonder you don’t feel ashamed at 
saying anything so silly.” 

I was then taken upstairs. By the 
courtesy of the Chief Inspector at 
Cannon Row, we were placed in the 
sergeants’ recreation room, a very 
large room, with two billiard tables. 
I was ushered in, and was greeted 
with a hearty round of applause from 
the prisoners already assembled there 
—as were all subsequent arrivals. I 
found several people I knew at Lewis- 
ham. There I learnt for the first time 
about the Pantechnicon episode. 
After a while, Mr. Pethick Lawrence 
arrived to bail us out. He was most 
kind, and took telegrams and mes- 
sages for us, and presently brought 
in writing paper and stamps, as well 
as the evening papers, in which we 
read highly coloured reports of our 
adventures. Tea was also provided, I 
understand by the kindness of Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence. We were detained 
at Cannon Row Police Station until 
10.30, long after bail had been pro- 
vided—the police stating that they 
desired to keep us until after the 


evening meeting at Caxton Hall was 
over. I believe this detention to be 
quite illegal. Four more women came 
in during the evening, bringing our 
number up to fifty. 

I employed the time at first in 
making acquaintance with as many of 
my fellow captives as possible, and 
hearing the stories they had to tell of 
their arrests. One is employed in the 
office at Clement’s Inn, and I believe 
was in the van. Another is a very 
jolly little. girl, with great big eyes, 
and the puggiest nose you can imagine. 
She was a secretary, out of work, and 
had come up from Glasgow on pur- 
pose to go to prison. She knew not a 
soul there, and was glad to make 
friends and talk to people. Miss H. 
and I sat with her a long time. Two 
others, whom I knew before, were, 
as one of the working women informed 
me in awestruck tones, “ county 
people!” They were both in the 
Pantechnicon, and so was a little 
actress from Birmingham. She had 
come up on purpose, and was staying 
with friends in Stanhope Place. 
She was the only one I talked to who 
had met with really rough handling. 
She said a policeman knocked her 
down with a tremendous blow—she is 
a little thing, and plays boys’ parts 
chiefly. She said she flew half a 
dozen yards, and fell flat on the ground 
from the force of the blow. She picked 
herself up and a man from the crowd 
deliberately knocked her down again ; 
she got up again and saw them taking 
away Miss B., so she rushed up and 
seized Miss B,’s arm, exclaiming 
“Don’t take my friend, take me 
instead !’’? She had never seen Miss 
B. before, and didn’t even know her 
name, but of course they arrested 
her instantly: She was very lively all 
the time, and caused great amuse- 
ment by exhibiting a grebe toque she 
had specially constructed for the pur- 
pose of being arrested in, much padded 
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to protect her-head from possible 
truncheons! Her married sister was 
also there, a very childish-looking 
little person; she had left her two 
young children to come up, and had 
also lately herself undergone a very 
severe operation. Her state of health 
was bad, I should think, and though 
full of spirit, she will not be able to 
stand much prison. Miss J. I did not 
speak to, but I know her family are 
wealthy Chelsea people; her maid, 
inspired by her mistress’s. example, 
went to prison on the r4th with Mrs. 
Pankhurst. 

I found that the- third person 
arrested at the gate with Miss H. 
and myself ‘was a little Bedford 
College student. She gave her name 
as Y., and her age as 21, but she 
was much younger than that really, 
and the daughter of a well-known 
barrister, a strong opponent of 
women’s suffrage! Her people did 
not know of her participation in the 
movement, but the next day they 
(very rightly) bailed her out before 
our departure for Holloway. I believe 
much pressure was brought to bear 
before the plucky little soul would 
sign the pledge to “ keep the peace,”’ 
as they phrase it. 

One young woman told me that 
she had been married onlythree weeks. 
Her husband was keenly enthusiastic 
about the movement, she said, and 
had evidently egged her on. The 
heterogeneous collection in that room 
interested me greatly, as it showed 
how widely the women’s movement 
had spread. The women present were 
of all ages and classes, from my little 
Bedford College student, a possible 
18, to a frail little white-haired lady 
of 60, who had been trying to sell 
postcards with a portrait of Christabel 
Pankhurst. She was the one prisoner 
discharged next day, as no possible 
offence could be proved against her. 
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There was also a charming elderly 
lady, whose grown-up daughters met 
her outside the police station on her 
release that night. She was a quiet, 
well-bred woman, and rather im- 
pressed me. I calculated that about 
fifteen of us were gentlewomen by 
birth and education—several people 
of considerable means and position. 
A very large proportion of the others 
were cultivated refined women of the 
middle class; the rest were working 
women. There was a bright little 
woman in mourning, a boarding- 
house keeper from the North of 
London, and a woman who kept a 
draper’s shop at Leeds, with her 
daughter, who acted as her. assis- 
tant. 

It was suggested that someone 
should recite, for time began to 
hang heavy. A Mrs. D. gave us 
‘‘The Rhyme of True Thomas,” by 
Rudyard Kipling. Then I was asked 
to contribute something, and I told 
one of Olive Schreiner’s ‘‘ Dreams,”’ 
“T thought I stood in Heaven.” 
Later on, when we were signing a 
book agreeing to appear next day, 
the constable in charge said to me, 
“IT want to thank you for your 
beautiful recitation, I did enjoy it.” 
(There were about a dozen police- 
-men in the room with us all the 
time, and others coming and 
going.) 

I was interested by the man’s 
remark, and wondered very much if 
he knew from the story why I was 
there. Other people recited, some 
Shakespeare, and some of Mrs. Stet- 
son’s pungent verses, but no one 
would sing, as there was no piano. I 
am told the police were struck by our 
accomplishments, and remarked we 
were ‘a talented lot!” 

At last the long waiting was over, 
and a very pleasant mannered. ser- 
geant directed our departure. 
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AT THE POLICE COURT. 


Y eleven o’clock I 
reached home, and 


found mother very 


anxious. Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence had wired 
to her at my request, 
and the _ servants 
were waiting up with 
hot supper for me, 
though they had 
influenza. I was not 
in bed till two, as I 
had to write letters, 
and make arrange- 
ments. Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence had told 
me I should prob- 
ably get a week’s 
sentence ; I decided 
I would stand that, 
but it did not seem 
possible to leave 
mother for longer. 

The next morning Miss H. called 
for me, and we went off to Rochester 
Row Police Station, where we were 
cited to appear at 10 o’clock. The 
doors were not opened when we 
arrived, and a little group of prisoners, 
all with hand-bags, was waiting 
there, with some friends, and a large 
crowd looking on. Everyone looked 
and felt rather forlorn. Presently 
they let us go inside, and when most 
of us were assembled they took us 
through into a sort of waiting cell, 
our names being called over one by 
one. The crowd soon filled the little 
room till there was not standing room, 
and to prevent our being asphyxiated, 
they let us go out into the yard of the 
police barrack, and brought out a 
bench, on which six of us at a time 
could sit down. Some had brought 
sandwiches with great foresight, for 
we needed them before our turn came 
to be tried at about twelve or so. 

I had not been there long before 
a lawyer friend of mine appeared. 


He gained access to me by saying | 
was going to offer a defence and that 
he was my counsel. I told him I would 
offer no defence—it was not part 
of our plan—nor should I pay any 
fine imposed, as he was determined |! 
should, having brought a cheque for 
the purpose. He used every argument 
he could to make me give in, his most 
forcible being mother’s state of health, 
and the terrible anxiety she would 
suffer at not being able to communi- 
cate with me in any way. I felt, how- 
ever, that it would be absolutely 
impossible to leave my friends and 
the cause I had so much at heart. 
After about two hours’ waiting 
our cases came on. Mrs. C.’s was 
the first and the only one which 
took any time, for it was then only 
that Mr. Muskett, for the Public 
Prosecutor, delivered his indictment, 
when he threatened to revive an 
Act of Charles II. long fallen into 
disuse, forbidding the presentation 
of petitions to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment by more than ten persons, the 
penalty for the infringement being 
three months’ imprisonment. Then 
the Inspector of Police gave his ac- 
count of the proceedings, in which he 
spoke of the women “ hurling ” them- 
selves again and again at the police ! 
, This amazing misstatement was 
listened to with gravity and appar- 
ently swallowed by thé magistrate. 
This I only learned from hearsay. 
After a while my legal friend came 
out, looking rather anxious. He said 
they were all getting six weeks’ 
sentence without the option of a fine. 
There was the alternative of providing 
two sureties, and signing a pledge. I 
declined to do this in Court, but said 
I would go to jail and be bailed out 
later, as soon as he liked, in fact. 
Presently my turn came and I was led 
into Court, and placed in the dock. 
The Court was quite a small room and 
there was only room for about twenty 
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people in the part allotted to the pub- 
lic. Everything passed in about a 
minute and a half. The Prosecutor 
just said he “ understood there was 
a defence to offer, and that someone 
had been admitted to see me on that 
ground.”’ My friend cameforwardand 
said that, he had been prepared to 
defend, but that I had refused. It 
was a great comfort to me to have 
him there, though he was behind me, 
and I did not look at him. Then my 
policeman (I had had quite a long 
talk with him in the barrack yard) 
went into the witness box. He greatly 
surprised me by saying that “I had 
come up to the gate of the Old Palace 
Yard and tried to push past him 
twice, that I had said it was a public 
place, and that I had as much right 
there as he had, and lastly, that he 
had told me to go away, and that I 
had refused.” Of course, not one 


word of this was true. While we were 
in the yard a letter from Mr. Pethick 


Lawrence had been passed round, 
begging us to make no complaint or 
accusation against the police, as they 
were all acting under orders, and had 
to justify our arrest, and their charge 
against us. So when asked if I had 
any defence to offer, I said, “‘No,”’ and 
the same to the question, “‘ Have you 
any questions to ask the witness ? ” 
I was then asked, “ Have you any- 
thing to say ?” and I said “ Yes, I 
felt it to be my duty to make a public 
protest in the only way open to me,” 
and I was going to say, “‘ against the 
injustice of Government in denying us 
our rights of citizenship,” or some- 
thing like that, when the white- 
bearded old magistrate, Horace Smith, 
waved his hands at me and stopped 
me very rudely, saying, ‘‘ You 
don’t come here to argue,” and much 
more to the same effect, and this after 
having invited me to speak! The 
Prosecutor then said, “‘ I understand 
there is a gentleman in, Court who 


offers to go surety for Miss Mayo,” 
and my friend stepped forward and 
said, ‘‘ No, sir, I was prepared to do 
so, but Miss Mayo knows what her 
duty is, and will do it at all costs.” 
This was particularly charming of 
him, as he is not in sympathy, and 
thinks me utterly in the wrong! 
Then the magistrate mumbled some- 
thing which I suppose was my sen- 
tence of six weeks, and I was hustled 
out, but I should not have understood 
what any of the proceedings meant 
had I not been told what was coming. 

The piteous bewilderment of a poor, 
ignorant offender is easy to imagine 
in these ‘‘ courts of Justice.” 


THE ACTUAL ORDEAL. 


EXT followed a very 

terrible ordeal. I 

was led upstairs, and 

pushed through an 

iron grating into the 

police cells with the 

others. This place is 

a disgrace to any 

civilisedcommunity. 

It is astone corridor, 

off which open some 

seven or eight cells, 

unventilated and, 

apparently, never 

cleaned. There were 

seats against the 

wall in the cells, but 

not seating capacity 

forall of us. These 

places were swarm- 

ing with vermin and 

the atmosphere was 

stifling, crowded as we were. There 

were other prisoners in one cell, and, 

before we left, a wretched old woman 

was brought in charged with being 
drunk. 

Of the other occupants of the 

cells, one was a terrible - looking 

woman; she had been drunk and 











disorderly, and had only been out of 
prison two days, after serving a sen- 
tence of five years’ penal servitude for 
robbery with violence. The poor 
wretch looked scarcely human, and 
when one of our girls spoke to her she 
took offence and uttered a volley of 
terrible oaths. The girl, shocked and 
horrified, shut the door on her, where- 
upon she flung it open again, and 
threw a lot of water at her, most of 
it going over me. 

Another little woman was there, 
a wretched creature, -ndescribably 
filthy, and, pitiful as I felt 
towards her, her near proximity 
was highly offensive. She had 
been taken up for selling matches 
without a licence. She told us that 
she had five little children to support, 
and could not afford to pay for one. 
All this was very awful.to me and the 
distress of mind and the bad air made 
me feel faint. 

The W.S.P.U. people sent us 
in some baskets of food, sand- 
wiches, bananas, and oranges, and 
the wardress at the gate made us some 
tea, but there were only five cups, all 
very dirty, and I could not have 
touched it had not some of my kind 
friends insisted on my having some. 
We shared with the poor women 
there, for the authorities provided no 
food, in spite of our long detention 
from 10 to 4 in the afternoon. 

A girl belonging to the W.S.P.U. 


got leave somehow to come 
and sit outside the gate. She 
sat there all those hours, and 


talked to people and took down 
their messages. Most of the others 
were very lively, and there was much 
laughing and talking, and by-and-bye 
they managed to get a window at the 
end of the passage opened ; but as 
they all crowded round the opening, 
not much air penetrated to us within. 
Everyone was most kind and thought- 
ful to me. There was some anxiety 
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lest I should faint. At last they 
began to take us away in batches. 
I was in the last lot, starting soon 
after four o’clock. 


THE RIDE. 


ETTING away from 
those awful cells, my 
spirits rose, and my 
ride in “Black 
Maria’ thoroughly 
amused me. In fact, 
I laugh now when- 
ever I think of it. 
I had quite the best 
of it there, but to 
some it was the 
worst experience of 
the whole. “ Black 
Maria ” has a corri- 
dor down the centre, 
and twelve little 
boxes leading off it, 
six down each side. 
I was led out first, 
and put in the front 
box on the right 
hand side. A little 
sort of shelf serves as a seat (you all 
face the horses) then you tuck in 
_your knees and the door is shut on 
you. I say “ tuck in” advisedly, for 
even I had to double up, andit was a 
tight squeeze for me. For a large 
man it must be nothing short of 
torture. The position is painfully 
cramped, and I was in the only 
compartment that had any air. Just 
in front of me was a slit about seven 
inches long and an inch wide, 
through which the crank of the brake 
went, and in which it moved up and 
down. There was air in my face, 
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therefore, all the time, and I could 
see small peeps of the buildings we 
were passing, and was able to an- 
nounce to my fellow passengers, 
‘“* Now we are passing the Houses of 
Parliament,” or 
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Hippodrome,” or ‘‘ Shoolbred’s.” 
The other boxes have small holes in 
the roof, and a roof over that again, 
so they are almost without air. 
In the door opening into the centre 
passage was a small window: through 
it I could see the white face of a 
woman in the opposite box. She 
looked so dead and still I felt fright- 
ened, and when we got out she seemed 
unable to stand, so Miss Lane and I 
supported her into the prison. The 
prison people took no notig¢e,.but it 
was some time before she realised 
where she was. 

When we were actually within the 
walls of Holloway Gaol, we’ were 
placed in a row against a wall,’ and 
our names and details concerning us 
called out, and written down by a 
wardress. We were then put three 
together into a little cell, not quite 
5 feet by 7. There was a little win- 
dow high up, that would not open,and 
no furniture but a small wooden stool. 
My two companions were a working 
woman from Rochdale, and a dress- 
maker from Bournemouth. The latter 
was a thoughtful, cultivated woman 
of about 40. Her sister was carrying 
on the business while she came up on 
this political errand. She had read a 
good deal, and we talked of books, 
Kipling, and other authors. She was 
also an amateur reciter, and had 
“ obliged” us in the Cannon Row 
Police Station. The woman from 
Rochdale interested me very greatly, 
her conversation helped to while 
away the long tedious hours. I taught 
them both some breathing and 
physical exercises, which I strongly 
recommended they should do every 
morning for the benefit of their 
health in their cells. They took up 
the idea keenly, and I think they will 
profit by my instructions. One 
suffers greatly from asthma, and 
was‘very much alarmed lest they 
should deprive her of an inhaler 


she had with her, which gave her 
relief. 

In a very short time they called us 
out, still three at a time, to be exam- 
ined by the doctor. He was a very 
young man, and the “ examination” 
consisted in sounding our lungs, to 
see if we were consumptive. Mine 
being declared “all right,” I was 
hastily boxed up again with the same 
companions. The asthmatic patient 
had been allowed to keep her inhaler, 
much to her delight. Soon the door 
opened once more, and some supper 
was thrust in, two tins of food for 
each. My supper was some very 
greasy cocoa in one tin and a lump of 
tinned meat and a large piece of 
coarse brown bread in the other. I 
ate some of it, sitting on the floor, 
and eating perforce with my fingers, 
for I was hungry, but the Rochdale 
woman scorned the meat, which she 
said was Australian and not fit to 
eat. 

Then followed several weary hours 
in this cramped and airless cell. I 
calculated we -were there five hours 
without anyone coming near us. It 
was just before five as I saw by a 
clock on our arrival in the prison, 
and when we left the waiting-cell the 
wardresses were yawning and com- 
plaining of the lateness of the hour. 
We endured much discomfort during 
this long wait. After a while I lay on 
the floor with my head ‘on my bag, 
which I had involuntarily clutched 
tight in my hand all this time; and 
dozed a little, I think from sheer 
exhaustion. 

The spirits of the working woman 
from Rochdale never flagged. Her 
wrongs were in no way personal, 
she said. Her husband was a 
Socialist, and “they always treat 
their wives as human beings.”” When 
she married she stipulated that every- 
thing she earned was to be her own, 
to be spent at her own discretion, 
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but she said that this state of things 
was very, very rare, in fact, she did not 
know another instance of the wife’s 
having the spending’ of her own 
earnings. She made Miss H. and 
me shriek with laughter, by an 
imaginary dialogue, representing her 
coming interview with the prison 
chaplain, in which she withered the 
poor man and his doctrines with the 
fire of her sarcasm. 


THE DOMESTIC PURSE- 
STRINGS. 
PRESENTLY 

I told the others 
a story from 
Mrs. Ewing, and 
then our Rochdale 
friend gave us a long 
poem in broad Lan- 
cashire dialect, de- 
scribing a working 
woman’s day, witha 
large family of chil- 
dren to look after. 
The refrain was “A 
woman’s work is 
never done.” She 
told us much about 
the lives of working 
women in those large 
manufacturing cities 
in the north, and of 
how she became 
a spffragist. ‘“-Ma 
mother’s life ! ah, ma mother’s life !”’ 
she said in her broad Lancashire. 
She worked early and late, she bore 
and reared ten children, worked day 
long in the factory, and then came 
home to a second day’s work of clean- 
ing, washing, cooking, mending. All. 
her earnings were handed over to the 
husband. “Selfish brute was my 
father, he earned a pound a week 
regular, and his wages were less than 
my mother’s ; but he pocketed all the 
money, never did a hand’s turnin the 
house ; when his work was done, he 
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was off to his pleasures, billiards at 
the club, or an evening at the public- 
house, and half the money went in 
that and his yearly holiday. He loved 
travel, did my father, why he’s been 
to Boulogne !—he’s been all over the 
country, and if my mother spoke of 
going, too—* What’s a woman want 
wi’ a holiday ? Woman’s place is her 
home.’ I never knew my mother 
have a day’s holiday all her life, aye, 
or an hour’s rest, and she died worn 
out andgold before her time; my 
father’s living still, and when I told 
him I was going to prison, he said, 
* Well, I hope they'll keep you there. 
Best place for a woman!’” She was 
bitter against the working man, and 
strongly against the plan that pre- 
vails of the wife’s earnings going into 
the husband’s pocket. “A woman is 
then no better than a slave, and they 
don’t spend it on themselves, but on 
the support of the home.” She was 
simple and eloquent to a degree and 
she was full of humour, too. Her 
account of her mother’s life we knew 
to be typical of that class. It was the 
same sordid drudgery that killed 
Annie Kenney’s mother, and drove 
that indomitable little spirit to take 
up the cudgels for her sex. I can see 
her now, little five foot nothing, 
with her eyes blazing,-exclaiming “ I 
promised my mother on her death-bed 
that I who was strong would fight the 
battles of the weak ! ” 

So the long hours passed, and at 
last the wardress flung open the door 
and let in a breath of fresh air, wel- 
come, though it made us shiver. 

Everyone else was taken aw4y, and 
I was left alone ; but my turn came 
at last, and I was taken into a room 
where a fire was burning, and ordered 
to stand on a sheet spread on the 
floor and strip off my clothes and don 
a coarse chemise from a pile lying 
on the floor. This was in the presence 
of a matron, three wardresses, and a 
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convict in the brown clothes of the 
third division, or long-sentence 
prisoners. Others of the prisoners 
(our own lot) were coming or going 
through this ordeal. I was weighed, 
measured, and all details  con- 
cerning my person, such as colour 
of hair,s eyes, etc., entered in a 
book. Some of the others were in 
the room and this part of the proceed- 
ings struck us as highly amusing. I 
was then told to go into one of the 
bath rooms, of which three or four 
led off the “disrobing room.” I 
looked dubiously at some soapy water 
in which goodness knows how many 
others had washed, and remarked that* 
[I had had a bath that morning. 


‘Then you can’t want another,” re- 


marked the wardress firmly, and I 
was then given a bundle of clothing, 
and told to put it on. Every garment 
was of the most grotesque shape, and 
all were stamped with the broad 


arrow. I was not depressed at any 
stage of the proceedings, except 
when I felt ill in the police cells, 
and the humorous side of the 
affair was constantly uppermost. I 
will not attempt to describe the 
underclothes: some were flannel, 
some unbleached calico stamped with 
the broad arrowin red ! Thestockings 
were coarse wool, hand-knitted by the 
prisoners, with red stripes round them. 
Every garment was about eight inches 


too large in the waist for me, so L 


had to double them over and tie 
them round me as best. I could. 
The dress consisted of a coarse, dark 
green serge skirt and a shapeless 
jacket* with, one button at the neck. 
An apron made of dusters and two 
large cotton handkerchiefs, one for the 
neck, to be worn inside the dress, 
and one to serve as a mouchoir. There 
was also an odd-shaped little cap. 
When I emerged, looking like a 
Guy Fawkes, I came face to face with 
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two of my comrades, similarly dressed. 
We recognised each other with diffi- 
culty, and the prison walls resounded 
with our laughter. I must say the 
wardresses were very good, and did 
not check this tendency ; indeed, it 
would have been useless. Only when I 
started to hum “A little pink petty 
from Peter” (for our bulk about the 
skirts was distinctly Dutch) did I 
receive a stern frown as an intimation 
that there were limits to forbearance. 
The peremptory orders and sense of 
discipline carried me back to early 
nursery days, and when the command 
followed “Go and get ’cher boots,” I 
meekly obeyed. The boots were in the 
corridor outside the cells—piles of 
them in huge clothes baskets—big 
boots in one basket, little boots in 
another. I hunted and found a pair 
at last small enough. The au- 
thorities had just ordered in a large 
consignment of new boots in all 
sizes. We were told that they had 
been preparing for us, and they 
evidently expected a specially large 
contingent of very little women! 
Mine were new as far as the leather 
was concerned, but positively ante- 
diluvian in shape. I wish I could 
portray them, but no pen could pos- 
sibly do justice to them, or give any 
adequate notion of their appearance. 
They were nearly square, in any case 
almost as broad as they were long, and 
the soles half an inch thick. They 
were supposed to lace up, but the 
leather laces given me would not go 
into the eyelet holes. I tried my 
hardest when I came out to buy 
them, and [ said I would give 
any sum they liked to name, but in 
vain—they would not part with them. 
One aspect of comfort they had, that 
I found it impossible to feel depressed 
when wearing them; one glance at 
my feet was enough to set me off 
laughing. 
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THE CELL AND THE BED. 
= “abe half a dozen 
(7 


waited in the cor- 
ridor. Poor Miss H. 
was in my batch, 
and sorely I felt for 
her. She was taking 
the affair tragically, 
prison clothes, boots 
and all, and one of 
the girls whispered 
to me that during 
those hours of wait- 
ing; in addition. to 
other discomforts, 
they had suffered 
dreadfully from the 
vermin picked up in 
the Rochester Row 
cells. When the 
number of our batch 
_ «was complete, we 
were each}given a towel and a pair 
of sheets, and marched across court- 
yards and through buildings to the 
cells we were to occupy. The wing 
we were in was a hollow building, if 
I may so describe it, of three stories, 
with iron galleries running round and 
iron staircases connecting the floors. 
We were on the third and uppermost 
story. The cells there are better 
lighted and more cheerful than those 
down below. My cell number was 
31, and my name and crime— 
“resisting the police’’!!! were written 
on a card on the door of it. I was 
ushered into the cell and told to get 
to bed as quickly as possible. I made 
a survey of the contents of the place. 
The cell was 7 feet by 12. The door 
was studded with heavy nails and 
was immensely thick. There was a 
spy-hole init with a covering, movable 
on the outside, such as a latchkey 
hole has.. Through this you were 
always liable to be watched, though 
you could not see out. I cannot tell 


of us were ready, we - 








you what an urcanny feeling this 
gave me. The floor was concrete and 
very chilly, though the cell was heated 
by a large iron pipe which ran across 
the window end of the cell furthest 
from the door, andwhich was warm all 
the time. Other prisoners complained 
bitterly of the cold, but though I was 
shivering in the morning for a while, 
I cannot say I suffered in that way, 
chilly mortal though I am. About 
mid-day the pipe was quite hot again. 
The window faced the door and was 
3 ft. wide by 2 ft. 6in.. It consisted 
of a number of small panes in a thick 
setting, and was very dirty. Next 
morning, by climbing on a shelf, and 
leaning sideways in a precarious 
attitude for a few seconds at a time, I 
could look out, and saw part of the 
yard with the prisoners exercising ; 
and always sky was visible. This is 
not so in some of the cells. I should 
have said that the window was about 
6 ft. 6in. from the ground. Across 
the left-hand corner furthest from the 
door were two shelves, one about 
18 in., the other about 4 ft. from the 
ground. On the lower one was 
balanced the bedding, all rolled up; 
on the upper were arranged a sort 
of pocket of cardboard containing the 
prison rules, a large jam pot which 
was my drinking cup, a slate and 
pencil, a wooden spoon, a salt cellar 
full of salt, a piece of soap, a very 
dirty little brush like a blacking 
brush, for my hair, and an equally 
dirty little comb, about 4 inches 
long, stamped with the broad arrow. 
On a nail on the wall hung a 
grubby looking cloth, which I was 
informed was a table cloth, and 
a large yellow cloth badge which I 
was to button on my shoulder, with 
my number thirty-one. 

Under the hot water pipes was a 
row of tin pots. Their respective 
uses were explained to me. One had 
a cover and was the slop pail; there 
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was one for a washing basin, and one 
held water and had a tin plate put as 
a cover. There were also a dust-pan 
and brush, a bundle of rags and a 
piece of hearthstone, for cleaning the 
floor. 

Just inside the door in the right- 
hand corner was a shelf for a table, 
and a wooden stool, and further on, 
leaning against the Wall was the 
‘‘ bed”’—some heavy wooden planks 
fastened together and raised by cross 
pieces about three inches from the 
floor. I had then to put down the 
‘* bedstead ” to make my bed for the 
night. To my consternation I found 
it too heavy for me to move. How- 
ever, with much effort and dragging 
inch by inch, at last it fell prone. on 
the floor with a heavy clang. I was 
much alarmed at the disturbance I 
had made, and imagined I should be 
visited with heavy punishment for 
this involuntary “breach of the 
peace.” I believe they frequently take 
away your mattress for any infraction 
of the prison rules, so then you have 
only planks to sleep on. They also 
dock your food, at which I would not 
have grumbled, for I know I could 
not have eaten the fare in any case. 
However, no one came to complain 
of the noise I had made and I pro- 
ceeded to make my bed. 

The mattress was barely 2 feet 
wide, very hard and lumpy, and 
there was a pillow, both stuffed 
with straw. I had, as I said, a 
pair of sheets, very coarse, and by 
morning light I discovered they 
were filthy! I am told there is an 
excellent laundry in the prison, quite 
up-to-date, so there should be no 
excuse for this. There were also two 
blankets like coarse horse cloths, and 
a coverlet, also like a horse cloth. 
There was no nightdress, but a 
peculiar sort of a jacket, quite shoft, 
but with sleeves. I was quite warm, 
and though I felt the discomfort of 


my couch acutely when I first laid 
down, the intense fatigue and the 
previous sleepless.night acted on me, 
and I slept like a top till the electric 
light was turned on in the morning. 
I forgot to say the cell was lighted by 
electricity, the lamp being over the 
shelf near the door. Under it was a 
button, and I had another terrible 
fright, for when ready for bed, I was 
prepared to turn out my light, and 
found to my horror I had rung a bell 
instead. I suppose the bell is placed 
there to be sounded in case of illness 
in the night or in any emergency ; 
I might have been tm extremis and 
nobody came near me. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


ing, as I have said, 
the turning on of 
the light woke me 
—I had an idea 
it was six o'clock 
—but I am told 
five is the hour to 
rise in‘prison. Any- 
how I then rose, 
washed as well as I 
could in the quart 
or so of cold water 
allowed one, and 
dressed in my Guy 
Fawkes clothes. 
There was no tooth 
brush, but I had one 
brought me _ later. 
I spent much time 
over my hair to 
make it as becoming 
as possible under the prison cap, 
and found a fair substitute for 
a looking-glass in the polished 
tin cover of the slop pail. I tried 
to put up the “bed,” but could 
not lift it, so I sat on it to keep my- 
self from the chilly floor. You are not 
allowed to do this in prison, if you 
use your bedding in the day-time or 
H 
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do anything but sit upright on the 
stool, your bedding is taken away. 


After awhile the door was opened a. 


little way, and an order was called out 
to “‘Empty your slops.” I poured 
away the water I had washed in, and 
was allowed to go down the passage 
toempty my pail. On my returna pail 
of water with a house cloth in it was 
outside my cell, I was ordered to take 
it inside and scrub my cell, with the 
addition that someone would pre- 
sently show me how to do my cell. 
As the someone never came, and I 
could not move the bedstead, which 
occupied a good space, I left matters 
alone, except that I swept the floor 
with the brush and found it very 
dusty. I then rolled up my bedding 
and waited. 

Soon my breakfast arrived—a large 
piece of brown bread was dumped 
on the table and the order given 
“Bring your cup.” I fetched my 


jam-pot and some brown liquid was 
poured into it, out of an enormous 
can, carried by a brown-garbed con- 
vict under the charge of a wardress. 
The liquid was evidently intended 


for tea; though it neither smelt 
nor tasted of that beverage, and 
was sweetish and quite indescribably 
nasty. Iatealittle scrap of the bread, 
about as much .as two fingers, and 
drank the tea stuff, a little at a time. 
Presently they came and cleared 
away the remains of my bread. 

Then came someone to say “ Any 
application?” If you are ill in 
prison and want to-see the doctor, 
you must say so now or wait 
twenty-four hours. I said I wished 
to send a_ telegram ; my legal 
friend had asked me to do this 
to facilitate the matter of bailing 
out. I was told this request must be 
referred to the Governor and was again 
left to myself. 

There were many diversions this 
morning, before things were in 


working order, for presently five 
books were thrust in on me—a 
Bible, prayer-book, hymn-book, a 
book of devotions with prayers for 
the bishops and clergy, and long 
details as to self-examination in it, 
and a pamphlet called, I think, “A 
Healthy Home ’’—relating to hygiene. 
I examined these, and sat reading the 
Book of Job tili I was called out, and 
led by a wardress downstairs and along 
corridors to the matron’s room. Here 
inquiries were made as to the tele- 
gram I wished to send, and I was 
sternly told that no communication 
with my friends could be made on 
any subject whatever, only and ex- 
cept the finding of sureties. At last 
I worded my telegram to their satis- 
faction, and it was sent, and I noted 
that it was sent at my own expense; 
had I not brought any money with 
me into the prison, I could not even 
have written a letter to my friends. I 
was then led back to my cell, and soon 
came another interruption to my 
solitude in the shape of the prison 
chaplain. He was very young and 
terribly shy, about the last man I 
should have chosen for a post of that 
kind. I smiled at him as he stood in 
the doorway, with a wardress to 
protect him, and asked me questions 
with long pauses in between—“* Was 
I married ?”’ ““ What was my work ?” 
Then very timidly, “‘ Could I read and 
write ?”’ I laughed and said “ In 
more than one language,” whereat he 
apologised profusely, and said he 
hoped I did not think him rude, and 
that his visit was purely official, and 
the questions set ones. I tried to put 
him at his ease, and said that of 
course I did not think him rude and 
that I perfectly understood the nature 
of his visit and the compulsory char- 
acter of his questions ; but he melted 
away in apologies and confusion to 
repeat the scene, I suppose, with my 
next door neighbour. ‘ 
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Not long after, all the cell doors 
were flung open and we _ were 
marshalled down to a lower floor. 
There the matron I had seen was 
seated at a desk and we were called 
up one by one and the same details 
asked—name, age, length of sen- 
tence, etc. It was then I had the 
chance of seeing my friends and hold- 
ing whispered conversations with a 
few of them. The girl next me said 
she would remain a fortnight only— 
she was crying and complaining of the 
cold. I tried to cheer up the poor little 
thing and told her to sit on the pipe, 
and managed to get a smile out of 
her. Miss N. was beaming and had 
contrived to look quite smart in 
her shapeless clothes, I don’t know 
how! Most of them looked cheer- 
ful, and greetings passed without 
repression. Miss H. looked so pretty, 


and Jessie M. far- better than in 
Mary M., 


her own smart red hat. 
on the other side, whispered to 
me that I looked like a most horrible 
criminal, so I gathered without 
surprise that my efforts in the 
hairdressing line had not had the 
desired effect ! 

Quickly this marshalling before 
the matron was accomplished, and 
we were soon back again in our cells, 
but the door had hardly closed on 
me before a wardress came bustling 
in and told me that my “ bail had 
come.” I was led back to the cells 
we were placed in on our arrival, 


have not “learned wisdom,’ 
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given back my own clothes, in which 
I hastily dressed ‘and went to the 
big entrance hall of the prison, 
where my friends were waiting 
for me.- A ceremony was gone 
through of signing the bail. To 
my disgust I found I would have 
to sign, too, pledging myself to “‘ keep 
the peace ”’ for twelve months. As I 
have never broken it I shall find no 
difficulty, and I amin no way pledged 
not to work heart and soul for the 
suffrage movemeat. All the same, I 
had a horrid feelirg of backing out 
and abandoning friends, and, had it 
not been for mother’s illness, I would 
have stayed on then and tried to serve 
my sentence ; anyhow, I would have 
seen how much I could have stood. It 
seems to me one can undergo a great 
deal without feeling it at the time, but 
that the after effects might be serious. 
Judging from the result of my one 
night in prison, I should certainly have 
collapsed completely before very long 
in spite of my resolution, for I was 
utterly “‘ bowled over,” and could not 
sleep for some nights; when I did doze 
off waking and crying like a frightened 
child imagining nameless horrors. I 
think I’m too “ nervy ” to play these 
sort of games with impunity—but I 
> as the 
magistrate suggested, and am per- 
fectly ready to face the whole thing 
in a year’s time in the unlikely event 
of our political freedom not having 
been attained by then. 








THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH OPERA 


By GEORGE CECIL 


Part II. 
HANKS to the well-directed 
efforts of Mr. Walter van 
Noorden, the Director of the 
Carl Rosa Company, opera 
in English is at last generally popular 
with the classes for which it is in- 
tended. People who formerly were 
content to discuss the latest “‘ Boosey 
ballad” can now 


North,” ‘“ Roméo et Juliette” and 
“Les Huguenots.” To the above 
operas may be added Goldmark’s 
most charming “Cricket on _ the 
Hearth,” Pizzi’s “‘ Rosalba,” ‘“* Car- 
men,” “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” “I Pagliacci,” “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “‘ Faust,” “‘ Esmeralda,” 
“The Flying Dutchman,” “ Lohen- 
grin,” “Il Trova- 





discriminate be-; 
tween the methods) 
of Donizetti and; 
those of Wagner ; | 
and many of them 
are authorities on 
Nicolai and Verdi. 
Sheffield audiences 
speak learnedly of 
“Tristan and Isol- 
da”; and Glasgow 
amateurs are able to 
hum many bars 
from “ Le Nozze di 
Figaro” and ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni.” “‘ Otello” 
is known to musical 
people in every large 
town in the king- 
dom ; and “ Fidelio” 
has been rescued # 
from ‘oblivion. The 

production in Eng- 

land of the lurid “A Basso Porto,” 
“André Chenier” (Giordano), and 
“La Bohéme” was undertaken by 
the troupe; and “ Rigoletto ” has lately 
added an interest to the répertoire. 
Other works which have been heard 
during the past few years include 
Puccini’s astonishingly successful 
“Madama Butterfly,’ “La Gio- 
conda,” “La Favorita,” “ Lucia di 
Lammermuir,” “‘The Star of the 
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tore,”’ ‘‘ The Meister- 
Singers,” and 
Nicolai’s delightful 
7‘ Merry Wives of 
7 Windsor.” It must 
be admitted by 
most critical 


And if a 
should be 
hear 
more masterpieces 
by home composers, 
the impresario can 
draw upon “The 
Cross and the 
Crescent,” “ Grey- 
steel,” “Much Ado 
about Nothing” 
and “ Petruccio.” 
Balfe’s “‘ Bohemian Girl” and “ Puri- 
tan’s Daughter,” Benedict’s “ Lily 
of Killarney,” Wallace’s ‘“ Amber 
Witch,” and the invulnerable “ Mari- 
tana” also find a place in the list. 

Mention may be made of the 
Turner troupe, and of the various 
amateur opera companies which have 
recently been formed. The first- 
named has been in existence for 
many years, during which it has 


| operas. 
desire 
expressed to 
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entranced musical miners, the in- 
habitants of Shoreditch, and others 
who contend that the homely Balfe 
is the greatest composer of any 
age. The company also performs 
“The Daughter of the Regiment,” 
“Tl Trovatore,” ‘ Tannhdauser,” 
“Carmen,” “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Lucia di Lammermuir,” and “La 
Sonnambula ”—to the complete satis- 
faction of its supporters. The 
amateurs chiefly concern themselves 
with operettas, occasionally launching 
out into performances (either in 
costume or in concert form) of more 
pretentious works. Perhaps the most 
successful of the societies are to 
be found in Sheffield, Dublin and 
Glasgow. The members have learnt 
the choruses in ‘“ Aida,” ‘“ Lohen- 
grin,” ‘* Tannhauser”’ and “ Faust,” 
with a view to lending assistance 
whenever the occasion presents it- 
self. In this connection, it will be 
remembered that some seventy as- 
pirants from Sheffield sang at the 
Lyric for four performances during 
the recent season. Needless to say, 
these Societies play an important 
part in helping to popularise opera. 

Mention also may be made of the 
recent Covent Garden performances 
of the “ Ring” in English, with, for 
the most part, British artists. The 
Cycle was performed twice under the 
guidance of Dr. Richter—a musician 
who, so far as conducting Wagners 
remarkable works is_ concerned, 
knows his business thoroughly. An 
extraordinary amount of enthusiasm 
was aroused in advance; and when 
the curtain finally descended on the 
last evening of the season, the 
plaudits were loud and,long. Nor 
were they undeserved. For Mr. 
Thomas Meux, the Alberich of the 
cast, had performed his arduous task 
to the satisfaction of all who heard 
him; Mr. Charles Knowles, Mr. 
Robert Radford, and Mr. Hedmondt 


Ior 


covered themselves with glory, and 
Mr. Walter Hyde, a recruit from the 
**musical comedy” stage, displayed 
aptitude for the serious side of 
music. Madame Agnes Nicholls dis- 
tinguished herself as Briinhilde in 
**Siegfried”; Miss Leonora Sparkes 
also was heard to advantage; and 
though the inexperienced efforts of 
Miss Borghild Bryhn, Miss Percival 
Allen, and Miss Maude Santley ap- 
pealed chiefly to their admirers, 
several of the young ladies who, in 
“Die Walkiire,” had to utter weird 
cries, fully justified the eminent 
Doctor’s choice. Indeed, so favour- 
able was the reception of the 
“ Ring,” that there is a talk of the per- 
formances being repeated in various 
country towns where devoted ‘‘ Wag- 
nerites” profess to derive pleasure 
from listening to Wagner in his most 
inspired moments. And, according 
to present arrangements, the experi- 
ment will again be tried nextywinter 
at Covent Garden. 

Judging from what opera in 
English. has lately achieved, its pros- 
pects may be said to be promising. 
It is clear that middle-class Lon- 
doners are interested in opera in 
the vernacular, while for some years 
past, Provincial playgoers have 
enthusiastically supported operatic 
enterprise. It is, therefore, probable 
that before long further support 
will be forthcoming. Indeed, if the 
public responds sufficiently, there is 
practically no limit to what might 
be done in the way of introducing 
the most successful of the new 
works which are produced every 
year in Italy, France and Germany. 
Charpentier’s ‘‘ Louise ””—an unpre- 
cedented success in Paris, Massenet’s 
“Chérubin” (which, since its pre- 
miére at Monte Carlo three years 
ago, has been performed all over 
France and Belgium) and Leon- 
cavallo’s “Chatterton” probably 
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would interest ; intelligent British 
playgoers. Saint-Saens’ “Les Bar- 
bares”? and “ L’Ancétre,” Samara’s 
** Mademoiselle de Belle Isle,” de 
Lara’s “* Sanga,”” Mascagni’s “‘Amica,” 
Hirschmann’s “La Petite Bohéme ” 
and ‘“ Rolande,” and a dozen other 
operas which have had their first 
performance at Paris, Monte Carlo, 
and Nice during the past few years, are, 
perhaps, scarcely worth translating 
and mounting, but the more successful 
works certainly deserve attention. 
Verdi also furnishes several operas 
which might prove suitable, amongst 
them being “ Falstaff’ and ‘ Un 
Ballo in Maschera”; and Hérold’s 
“* Zampa,” Cherubini’s “Les Deux 


Journées ”—which once was the préce . 


de résistance of English companies, 
“I Puritani”—a work which in- 
variably delights Bellini’s admirers, 
Donizetti’s “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Don 
Pasquale ” and “ L’Elisir D’Amore ” 
are, for the most part, scarcely 


known to the present generation 


of music-lovers. It certainly would 
be interesting to find some of the 
above-mentioned operas taking the 
place of “Faust,” “ Roméo et Ju- 
liette,” ‘‘Carmen,” ‘“‘ Tannhauser,” 
“* Lohengrin,” ‘‘ I Pagliacci,” “‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” and other well- 
worn works which would be none 
the worse for a temporary retire- 
ment. An important point also is 
the educational value of revivals 
and new productions. Though one 
can gain some idea of an opera from 
playing the score, only a performance 
will actually convey a complete im- 
pression. Increased support also 
would provide students who hope to 
develop into opera-singers with an 
incentive to overcome the difficulties 
which beset them. With only one 
satisfactory English company, the 
Carl Rosa, in existence, there is 
comparatively little opening for the 
young people who flock to London’s 
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music-schools. Should a growing de- 
mand for opera in English result 
in more companies being formed, 
these aspirants would have some 
inducement to study voice produc- 
tion with the singing-master who 
knows his business—a vara avis, 
by the way. 

It is generally admitted that opera 
is a necessary factor in forming 
musical taste. The child who is 
accustomed to “ballads” and_ the 
equally pernicious songs of “ musical 
comedy,” will grow into a person 
devoid of musical feeling and in- 
capable of appreciating the great 
Masters of Music and the manner 
in which their strains should be sung. 
With increased facilities, in London 
and the Provinces, for hearing really 
fine operas in English, young people 
will have less excuse for listening to 
the rubbish on which their pre- 
decessors were brought up. As mat- 
ters are at present, nothing could 
be more trying than the taste of 
those whose opportunities for hearing 
opera have been limited. In France 
the airs’ of Gounod and Massenet 
are on everybody’s lips: the shop 
assistant hums “Salut! Demeure”’ 
and “Ah! 1léve-toi” as he trudges 
to the magasin at which he is em- 
ployed, and the Art student blithely 
trolls the gavotte from ‘‘ Manon” 
and “ Pleurez mes yeux” from “ Le 
Cid.” The little Neapolitan raga- 
muffin employs his childish treble 
in carolling “ Vesti la giubba” and 
the Drinking Song from “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” while the hotel porter 
beguiles the time in attempting “‘ Eri 
tu.” The Hungarian peasants sing 
their vivacious national music con 
amore; the Germans are wrapped 
up in Wagner—and in their own 
volks-lied ; and the Spanish peasants 
thrum the guitar and sing stirring 
love-songs. In England unmusical 
inanities, alas! take their place, 
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A porch encircled by blossoms white 
| Of jessamine sweet, that covered it 
| quite, 
| While sinuous stems of woodbine lent 
A charm fo all, and its blossom blent 


With Rambler rose, that in fashion rare 


} Peeped through the jess: mine here and 


there. 

And in the porch were a youth and 
maid, 

Resting beneath its leafy shade. 


Together a triple wreath they wound, 
And he in her golden hair it bound ; 


The — woodbine, and Rambler 
red, 
Twined he arowad thé girl's fair head. 


The jessamine, token of virgin bed, 
The Rambler, telling cf blushes red, 





The wo-dbine, whispering love's 
embrace— 





All three, of beauty and woman's grace. 
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I passed again the same porch door— 
The yzars had carried the seasons o'er: 
"Twas summer, jessamine blossomed 
there, 
And Rambler roses were clustering fair, 


The woodbine tendrils were creeping — 
out. 

I turned and heard a merry shout, 

And gleeful faces laughed at me 

From out the spreading jessamine tree, 


And in the porch was a woman fair, 

Who wore their wreath in her golden 
hair ; 

"Twas "sa woodbine, and Rambler 
fed, 

That strewed her path on the day she 

«-. wed, 


























THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By ROBERT BARR 


AN OASIS IN THE COMMERCIAL DESERT. 


commercialism reached such a 

pitch of intensity as in the 
_ United States’ of America. Al- 
most universally a man is rated there 
not by the good or evil he has done 
in the world, but by the amount of 
money he has accumulated, and 
whether he has gathered that money 
by fair means or .foul doesn’t appear 
to matter in the least. 

It is rather remarkable, therefore, 
that in this desert of dishonesty—for 
politics and business*are alike cor- 
rupt in the States, and a man may 
commit any crime he pleases with 
impunity if he possesses sufficient 
cash—it is remarkable, as I say, that 
the United States produces more new 
religions to the square foot than any 
other land on earth, and that dotted 
here and there are communities where 
earnest men and women are devoting 
their energies endeavouring to find 
ways and means to improve the con- 
ditions of life. From the President 
downward, throughout every State in 
the Union, are courageous, honest 
men fighting against this almost uni- 
versal curse of corruption and chic- 
anery. Their success is merely tem- 
porary, for the most part, and the 
community for which they battle 
usually relapses into the old con- 
ditions after a hard-won victory for 
reform. This would seem to show that 
the extension of the franchise makes 
rather for bad government than for 
good. In the United States every 
male person who attains the age of 
twenty-one years thereby acquires the 
right to vote, and in several parts of 


[° no ‘other civilised country has 


the Union, women also go to the 
polls. Yet it is admitted everywhere 
in America that this universal suffrage 
has produced about the rottenest 
governments on the face of the earth. 
Iimagine, therefore, that Socialism 
will very soon be put in force-in the 
United States. I think it probable 
that Mr. Bryan will be elected Presi- 
dent this year, and that a democratic 
regime will replace played-out Repub- 
licanism in the Halls of Congress. 
William Jennings Bryan is an advo- 
cate of Government ownership of the 
railways, which themselves are thor- 
oughly corrupt, existing not for the 
convenience of the people, as is the 
case in England, but as mere pawns in 
the game of dishonour, for the enrich- 
ment of men like Harriman, directly, 
or John D. Rockefeller, indirectly. 
Bryan denies that he is a Socialist, 
butif Mr.Harriman’s railway systems 
are nationalised, it will not be long 
before John D. Rockefeller’s Standard 
Oil Trust follows along the same path. 
Thus there is a chance that during 
the next four. years we will see 
socialism at workin the United States. 
There has been a good deal of news- 
paper comment in England about 
Socialism ever since the Labour Party 
adopted it. No one need keep awake 
nights fearing the -imminence of 
Socialism in this country. Socialism 
in England concerns itself merely 
with the girth of Gilbert Chesterton. 
George Bernard Shaw, in The New 
Age, begins his article thus :— 
“Our friend Wells is mistaken. 
His desire to embrace Chesterton as 
a vessel of the Goodwill which is 
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making for Socialism is a hopeless one 
for other reasons than the obvious 
impossibility of his arms reaching 
round that colossal figure which 
dominates Battersea Park.” 

H. G. Wells and Hilaire Belloc, 
and even Chesterton himself, admit 
that Chesterton is stout.\ (See Max 
Beerbohm’s cartoon of: Chesterton 
in the IDLER 
for June, 1904. 

I hope you have 
kept that num- 
ber, as it has be- 
come extremely 
valuable on 
account of G.K’s 
picture. On 
second thoughts, 
I reproduce 
it herewith.) 
Bernard Shaw, 
however, vehem- 
ently asserts that 
Chesterton is 
stout and bitter, 
which naturally 
brings up the 
drink question, 
and Shaw says 
that Chesterton | 
and Belloc absorb | 
too much beer. 
Socialism having 
arrived at this 
point in Great 
Britain, it will 
need to advance 
considerably fur- 
ther before it 
must be taken 
into account in British politics. 

‘If a man wishes to construct a great 
machine, especially a machine that 
has ‘neverjbeen in operation before, 
his first step is to produce a portable 
working model of it. The Americans, 
being a practical minded people, say 
to promoters of Utopias: “ Show us 
how this thing will work on a small 
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scale, and then, if it seems good, we 
may apply it to the body politic.” 
This attitude being quite reasonable, 
Saviours of Society have time and 
again adopted the advice given. They 
have started here and there, all over 
the, land, little pocket Utopias, 
and Socialistic or semi-Socialistic 
communities. Many of these at 


the beginning 


were vivified by 
strong religious 
fervour. This 
religious fervour, 
while at first 
beneficial in 
holding the com- 
munity together, 
has often proved 
a source of dis- 
ruption which 
has brought 
about .the end. 
It is an almost 
universally held 
belief that these 
communities 
have generally 
resulted disas- 
trously for all 
concerned, and 
the inference is 
drawn that the 
ideas set forth 
by Socialists are 
visionary, and of 
no value in a 
practical world. 
I was astonished 
to find the other 
day that this was 
not the case.. Of books on Socialism 
there isnoend. Bernard Shaw and 
H. G. Wells alone would keep a first- 
class printing press going. The sale of 
Ruskin’s works are increasing every 
day. Robert Blatchford wrote a most 
vivid and interesting volume entitled 
*“ Merry England,” which sold not by 
the thousand, or ten thousand, or 
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hundred thousand, as is the case with 
our best authors, but by the million. 
This book alone attracted more 
readers than the chief works of 
all the authors in Great Britain put 
together. So far as Iknow, there 
has never been a literary success 
like it, and yet Robert Blatchford 
nods to me when a 
I meet him in 
Fleet Street as if 
[ were his equal. 

Thus you can 
easily learn what 
Socialists say of 
Socialism On 
the other hand, 
there is a large 
array of books 
that attack 
Socialism, and 
their volume is 
constantly | in- 


creasing. So to- 
day no man need 


remain in ignor- 
ance of what is 
said for and 
against Social- 
ism, if he has a 
little money and 
the time to read. 

Being handi- 
capped by pos- 
sessing only .a 
limited amount 
of money, and a 
limited amount 
of time, I was 
compelledjto 
take another and 
surer method of 
arriving at the 
truth than that indicated above. 
I wrote to the United States Govern- 
ment and begged it to send me 
its report om Socialistic and 
other’ communities, acquainting 
the Government with the fact that 
I had no claim on its generosity, being 
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a benighted foreigner, but offering ° 
to send the cost of book and postage 
if the amount was made known to 
me. The United States Government 
replied that it had a few hundred 
millions of a surplus at that moment, 
and that it would endeavour to 
stagger alon3 without any contribu- 
tions. from an 
alien, so here 
was the book. 
Set down in 
quite © unimpas- 
sioned language 
were accounts of 
various com- 
munities, many 
of which are 
going on at the 
present moment, 
A number have 
been | wrecked, 
curiously,enough, 
by prosperity, 
and the conse- 
quent; dissension 
which! the dis- 
posal of the ac- 
cumulations had 
caused. Most of 
the communities 
had gone success- 
fully through the 
initial period of 
privation ,.'and 
grim anxiety. In 
some instances 
where piety was 
the cement, dis- 
solution had 
come through 
the departure of 
the young peo- 
ple, lured away by the. joys and 
opportunities of the outer world. 
There is a quaint touch of pathos 
in the thought of three very old 
people, one man and two women, at 
present in a town in Pennsylvania, 
clad in the sombre garb of the Shakers: 
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the women with poke bonnets, the 
man in his broad-brimmed hat, all 


three, old as they are, rising early in 
the morning and pottering the whole 


day in their gardens. They do not 
need to potter or to work at all, for 
they are rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. They are “all that is left 
of them ; left of six hundred.” Their 
community was prosperous from the 
first, but I suppose that when a 
pretty girl was born to them, she 
preferred a Parisian hat to the poke 
bonnet, and a tailor-made to the sad 
grey, shapeless gown of her mother, 
while the young men found com- 
munity life dull, and wished to steal 
a railway, like the enterprising Mr. 
Harriman. So at last there was no 
one to till the’ fields, the barns fell 
into decay, and their patient inde- 
fatigable industry was shown to be 
quite futile, because the bustling 
town began to overspread their pro- 
perty, and more money could be 
made by the sale’of a small town lot 
in ten minutes than could be coaxed 
from a hundred-acre farm in ten years. 


Thus the aged trio, remnants of the 
clan, have fallen heir to wealth that 
is useless to them, and years of habit 
will keep them pottering in the garden 
until they die. 

The Oneida community, run on 
Socialistic principles, became im- 
mensely prosperous, in spite of the 
bitter hostility of the rest of New 
York State. A few years ago this 
community was practically forced, in 
defence of its accumulations, to form 
itself into a limited liability company, 
and one of the big factories operated 
by the Niagara Falls, of which I 
wrote the other month, belongs to the 
Oneida people. From the beginning 
there was no man, woman, or child 
belonging to the Oneida community 
that had not plenty to eat and wear, 
with a comfortable home to live in. 
To-day all the old people are cared for 
not by a system of pensions, or doles 
or outdoor relief, but by receiving 
quarterly in the way of dividends 
exactly the same amount that the 
President of the company receives. 
They can afford to live in luxury if 
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they wish to do so; to live where 
they like, and as they like. 

The special oasis of which I write 
cannot properly be called a Socialistic 
community, although it is by way of 
being a co-operative arrangement, in 
which each worker shares according 
to his or her merit. Yet the organisa- 
tion is essentially a one-man show. 
This one man has gone in for the 
manufacture of beautiful things, and 
he has brought his little community 
to success just as completely as did 
King Lewis I. of Bavaria, who died 
in 1868, when he built the modern 
city of Munich and made it pay. 

The community I speak of is situ- 
ated in the centre of the pleasant 
village of East Aurora, which occupies 


part of a flat, apparently fertile plain,” 


possessing no distinctive features that 
would attract a conscientious tourist, 
and this village is situated seventeen 
miles south-west as I guessed the 
direction, from the city of Buffalo, 
which city is so called because there 
never was a buffalo within a thousand 
miles of it, except two or three scraggy 
specimens that they used to keep in 
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a pen on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara Falls, but which I couldn’t 
find during my last trip, they having 
been swept away by civilisation and 
the new electric trolley line. 

The village of East Aurora is like 
hundreds of other hamlets scattered 
over the broad land. It is quite 
cémmonplace, composed for the most 
part of wood, and showing the trail 
of dawning architecture across the 
American rural mind since the village 
began, with the construction of a red 
barn,which was serviceable and beau- 
tifulina way, because it answered its 
purpose, and ending with the ornate 
pine-built cottage painted a dark 
esthetic green with verandahs all 
round, stained shingles on the roof, 
cornices decorated with fret-saw work, 
and more or less weird ornamentation 
cut out of two-inch planks. I know 
by experience that such verandahs 
used to be delightful places of habita- 
tion on a summer evening, when the 
warmth was mitigated by a tall glass 
containing two straws, on a wicker 
table at your right elbow, while you 
were seated in a rocking chair, the 
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most comfortable and restful throne 
in the world. And then, if one had 
the company of a good American 
story-teller, life was indeed worth 
living. I am not sure that the East 
Aurora_verandahs of to-day would 
be as desirable as they were when I 
lived in America, because an appall- 
ing and deplorable tidal wave of 
temperance, or rather teetotalism, 
has engulfed the land, and ice-water, 
as an exhilarating drink, does not 
commend itself to me, even if there 
are two straws in the mug. Elbert 
Hubbard himself is an ardent advo- 
cate of teetotalism, and actually goes 
so far.as to believe that the cigarette 
smoker will never enter Paradise, 
quite ignoring the fact that the cigar- 
ette smoker is in Paradise already. 
Total abstinence from the cup that 
cheers and then inebriates, is not 
caused by the moral uplifting of the 
American people. Far from it; it is 


merely a business necessity. Elbert 
Hubbard dare not get drunk, or East 
Aurora would loot him of all he 
possesses before he became sober 


again. Competition is so strenuous 
‘n the States that I expect within ten 
years’ time sleep will have been 
abolished from the land. In future 
American babies will be born wide 
awake and will never close their eyes 
until the closing is final. 

Among the other useful articles 
Elbert Hubbard makes by hand is 
the Morris chair, a large and beautiful 
piece of solid construction which he 
sells for a large and beautiful price in 
solid cash. William Morris invented 
this seat under the plea that he had 
studied the contour of the human 
form divine. As a matter of fact, he 
did nothing of thesort ; the American 
rocking chair already fitted our poor 
sinful frames. The Morris chair is as 
unhappy a seating place as the peni- 
tents’ bench in a Methodist revival 
meeting. I know, because I have sat 


on both. The uSe of a Morris chair is 
this. It looks artistic, and when an 
uninteresting man calls upon you, 
you place him in the Morris chair, and 
he doesn’t stop long. This fact has 
caused a great demand for Morris 
chairs, although the true function of 
the piece of furniture under considera- 
tion was never discovered by its 
inventor. 

Elbert Hubbard is doing the sort 
of thing I should like to have done. 
He prints beautiful books on hand- 
made paper, and binds them artistic- 
ally, so that people treasure the 
volumes. Noman ever lends an Elbert 
Hubbard book. He treasures it too 
highly. You may walk away from 
his library with any six-shilling novel 
in the list, including even my own in- 
valuable works, but he will barely 
allow an Elbert Hubbard book to 
leave his hands for yours momentarily 
and even then he will keep both eyes 
on you. Mr. Hubbard follows the 
method adopted by John Ruskin, of 
selling direct to the public, but his 
faith in the honesty of the people is 
greater than John’s ever was because 
on receipt of a postcard he will forward 
to you any book he prints, and allow 
you to examine it before purchasing. 

He publishes two magazines, The 
Philistine, and Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Great Men. Each of these 
magazines costs a dollar a year, or, 
let ussay, fourshillings and twopence; 
however, if you send him two pounds 
in a lump, he will supply you with 
both magazines for ninety-nine years, 
after which you will need to renew 
your subscription. There being luck 
in odd numbers, East Aurora will 
this year launch a third magazine 
called “‘ The Fra,” which will doubt- 
less cause scoffers to say that the 
letters “ud” have dropped off from 
the end of the title. 

Elbert Hubbard’ lectures all 
over the land, and rarely has found 
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a hall big enough to hold his audi- 
ence. He makes chairs and tables 
and bookcases; rag-carpets and rugs ; 
old-fashioned, hand-made iron-ware, 
and pretty nearly everything else that 
a human being needs, his choice of a 
new industry being limited by ‘only 
two conditions: first, that a little 
artistry may be introduced into the 
work, and second, that the public are 
prepared to pay twenty-five times 
what it cost. 

The reason I am not in Elbert Hub- 
.bard’s position is this : he wears long 
hair, and thus saves the money with 
which I subsidise my barber.. He is 
a common-sense, practical man, and 
the most interesting writer in the 
world, while I-am neither of these 
things. I wish to print under ideal 
conditions, and my conditions are 
three in number : first, a picturesque, 
old-world village, which contains 
no new buildings, but plenty of 
children who wish to learn printing ; 
second, a charming ancient water- 
mill. with a moss-grown dripping 
wheel; third, a derelict monastery, 


not too dilapidated, built around a 
courtyard, which I could put into 
habitable order without destroying 
its architectural beauty. - All those 
three things I have found, and ear- 
marked, but, alas, they are situated 
dozens of miles from one another, and 
so, instead of setting at work, I have 
sat down pondering in a rocking 
chair, wondering how to bring them 
together, and the solution of the prob- 
lem is still hidden from me. 

Elbert Hubbard is the only man 
in America who could have become 
a millionaire, and who deliberately 
turned his back on the prospect. 

Showing how the writings of Elbert 
Hubbard will cling to a man’s mind 
long after he has forgotten a mass of 
important things, I give the following 
incident which occurred just before I 
reached East Aurora. There is no 
spot in America which I enjoy so 
much as, the smoking compartment 
of a Pullman car. There I meet 
a democracy of business men, 
commercial travellers, and such, all 
interesting people, andin ten minutes 
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I am much better acquainted with 
them than with members of a 
London club to which I have be- 
longed for twenty years. I always 
learn something new, and hear a 
few stories that I can swop off to 
advantage when I return to Britain. 

Approaching Buffalo from New 
York one morning—we were two and 
a half hours late, as is the amiable 
winter custom of American trains, 
the chief use of a railway system in 
America being for stock gambling 
purposes, and not for transportation 
—I encountered two residents of 
Buffalo who were discussing the 
manufactories of that city. 

** Let’s see,”’ said one, “‘ what’s the 
name of that street on which the 
Larkin soap factory is situated ?” 

The other thought intently for a 
few moments, and then said : 

‘I don’t remember,” whereupon I 
chipped in: 

** Tt’s on Seneca Street,” I ventured. 

** Yes, that’s right,” said both to- 
gether,; then one of them added: 
‘** You’re a Buffalo man are you not?” 

** No, I’m from London, England.” 

*‘But you know Buffalo pretty well, 
I take it?” 

“No, I haven’t been there for 
seven years, and then only passed 
through.” 

*“* Are you in the soap business ? ” 

““T dealin soft soap, perhaps. I’m 
a writer of sorts, but I have no 
traffic in the soap that Larkin pub- 
lishes, except when I meet it in an 
hotel bedroom.” 

“ Then how the old Harry did you 
know Larkin’s buildings were on 
Seneca Street?” | 

“ Fifteen years or so ago I read an 
article by Elbert Hubbard, which 
stated, as I remember it, that Larkin 
was by way of being a relative of his, 


and that his soap factory wasn’t . 


flourishing. Elbert was a newspaper 
man in Chicago, and was implored 


to come and put his shoulder to the 
wheel. He did so, started the con- 
cern towards the success which it 
has since attained, knew he could 
become a millionaire if he kept on, 
but deliberately chucked it. I re- 
member he stated that thé factory 
was on Seneca Street, and took a 
blind jump on the chance it hadn’t 
been moved.” 

By the way, when I wasat the really 
picturesque village of Queenston, 
situated on the Canadian side of 
the Niagara River and _ nestling 
under Brock’s Monument, there 
was pointed out to me the stone 
walls of the first printing office 
Canada ever possessed. Queenston 
seemed to me an ideal spot in which 
to found an- artistic printing office. 
I learned, on enquiring the price of 
land thereabouts (for when travelling 
I always search for the ideal locality) 
I was told that Larkin the soap man 
was gradually buying up the Dominion 
of Canada, and had begun at Queens- 
ton. As far as the eye could see, 
Larkin owned it, although King 
Edward nominally holds sway over 
that section of the country. Is the 
British Empire therefore to be wiped 
out because of America’s unholy in- 
dulgence in soap ? 

Well, as I was about to say, Elbert 
Hubbard found himself with soap 
money in his pockets. He came to 
England, and met William Morris, 
with the result that ‘the mania for 
nice printing marked him forits own. 
Now, I met William Morris after- 
wards, and instead of learning from 
him, I tried to teach him that 
Socialism is all humbug. Weparted 
with mutual detestation. Not so 
Elbert Hubbard. He had the good 
sense to be a student, and Morris 
taught him things. Hubbard possessed 
a house and lot in East Aurora, the 
most unpromising spot on earth in 
which toinaugurate a notable printing 
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plant, therefore he waded right in, 
He doesn’t care a hang for-the moss- 
grown water wheel that fascinates 
me, but instead ties pretty blue rib- 
bons round the ordinary gas engine 
of commerce, lights a match, and goes 
ahead. He gathered into his ever- 
increasing works the halt, the lame, 
the blind ; no one but the incorrigible 
loafer was turned away. He kept the 
youth of both sexes from going to the 
city, thus losing themselves, or worse, 
becoming Harrimans or Rockefellers. 
His little magazine The Philistine was 
started as ajoke. He expected to pro- 
duce but one number. In the United 
States at that time were published 
all over the land, hundreds of minia- 
ture magazines like The Chap Book 
of Chicago, and Elbert’s effort was 
intended to be a burlesque on this 
fad. All the rest are long since dead, 
but The Philistine is one of the most 
flourishing periodicals extant, circu- 
lating in every country where the 
English language is spoken. In my 
remote, inconsequential little village 
in England, I know four men who 
subscribe to it. 

He calls his establishment the Roy- 
croft Shop, -because Samuel and 
Thomas Roycroft did some printing 
in London during the seventeenth 
century. 

When Mr. Hubbard began to build 
he did not mourn because he could not 
have Caen stone, such as our monas- 
teries used over here. He took the 
round cobbles of the field, which’ were 
to be found near East Aurora, and 
which for years had been merely 
impediments to agriculture, and put 
up the only picturesque buildings that 
East Aurora possesses. His black- 


smith’s shop is a beauty. He uses the 
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stuff that lies to his hand, whether 
human or material: He has built a 
tavern that is a dream of delight 
architecturally, and if you register 
there youmay sleep out of doors for 
two dollars a night. . Now a man 
that can collect two dollars from a 
fellow creature for allowing him to 
sleep on the landscape is a financial 
genius. 

I did. not see either Mr. or Mrs. 
Elbert Hubbard, but a most charming 
young lady conducted me over the 
premises and turned her back when- 
ever we came toaspot where beautiful 
things were lying about, so I came 
away unmolested with pockets full 
of artistic and valuable objects. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard deliver 
lectures to the people, collecting 
large sums of money therefor. What 
a lesson and example this isto married 
persons! Instead of lecturing each 
other across the domestic hearth they 
turn their yocabylary on the general 
public, at.so much in hard cash per 
thousand words. 

Hubbard’s gospel might be 
preached from the text “‘ Work 
while ye have the light,” letters 
which Kipling hammered out of 
iron ‘and attached to his _ brick 
fireplace near Brattleboro’ Vermont. 
Hubbard’s secondary text is “‘ Speak 
softly and be kind.” He believes in 
Paradise right here and now. He 
is not a Socialist, but is himself 
a notable example of beneficent 
individualism. 

I have never seen the man, but if, 
when next he visits England, he will 
call at my house, he may sleep all 
night in the back yard or the front 
garden, and I won’t charge him two 
dollars, either. 
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